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IPYOUCOULD MAKE? SUUU 
vows $§LA MONTH 


-~S510.1N Act ~WouLp You Do It? 


E put the above startling headline at the top of our -advertisement for two 

irst, to induce every reader of THE INDEPENDENT to at least read the advertiseme 
through. Second, in. the hope that at jeast half of them will let us tell our story am 
endeavor to prove that we have an investment.in New York real estate which will return t 
you several thousand dollars, perhaps as.much as $5,900 for eyery $500 invested, and this S569 
can be paid at the rate of $6 a month. We know we have the greatest proposition in rea 

estate ever offered in the history of cities, and our difficulty is not to convince you, but to g 

the chance of presenting the facts to you. } 
$500 invested for a child may put him through college; $500 invested for a young marrig 
couple will go far toward making them independent in their old years; $500 invested byg 
young man or a young woman will, in-our opinion, pay them betterthan any life insurante 

they can possibly take out, and this $500 can be invested at six dollars a month. 


Worth of our New York 

4,000 Investors Bought $3,461,000 wets during the past Vea 

Nearly three and‘a half million dollarstthat's. the forceful story of our_real estate sz le 

during the year just ended. We ask you to dwell on these figures long enough to realize—# 
understand what they really mean. These three and a half million dollars actually repre 


the confidence which the thousands who have invested in our New York city lots have in@ 
You, perhaps, have not yet invested—not even investigated our wonderful proposition :— 
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THE LATEST NEW BOOKS 


fir. ZANGWILL’S new book The Grey Wig 
Illustrates the characteristic range of pathos, hiumof, keen sareasm and wit'of a writer who holds a 
curiously individual place in English literature. 


By IsraAEL ZANGwWILL, author of ‘* Children of the Ghetto,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


lr. LAWSON’S new novel From the Unvarying Star 


A story of a country aD weir with touches of such tragedy as now and then underlies the quiet of 
country life; a onate love story on a spiritual level which will suggest George Macdonald’s 
“ Annals of a Quiet Pt Neighborhood. + 


By ELtsworta Lawson, Author of “ Euphrosyne and Her Golden Book.” Cloth, $1.50, 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S selection of 
: A Few of ‘Hamilton’s Letters 


* For sheer human interest dominates the list of new publications.".—EVENING TELEGRAM. 


Including his description of the great West Indian Hurricane of 1772, the famous André letter, and 
other papers of great interest to readers of the masterly delineation in ‘‘ The Conqueror.” 


Selected by GerTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of ‘‘ The Conqueror,” etc. Cloth, $1.50, net. (Postage 18c.) 





] . ’ 
firs. ELY’S charming book on A Woman’s Hardy Garden 
‘“‘ By the wisest.and most winning teacher of the fascinating art of gardening that we have met in 
modern print.”"—The New York Tribune. 
By HELENA RUTHERFURD Ey. Second Edition in press. Cloth, profusely illustrated; $1.75,net,' (Postage 18c.) 


CARL HILTY’S Essays translated by Prof. F. G. PEABODY 


_. Happiness: Essays on, the Meaning of Life. 


- An amazingly successful attempt to interpret with en directness the modern world to: thi 
end of achieving a happy, — , and useful life. "—Boston Herald. Cloth, 16mo. $1.25 net. use. 7.) 


r. BROOKS’ /ud/ and fatr study of. ~.» » The Social Unrest 


“T have found it a fascinating book. To meit is = clearest, sanest, most helpful discussion of pres- 
ent-day economic problems which I have read for years 


Briss Perry, Editor of The Atlantic Monthly. 
By Jonn GRAHAM BROOKS. Second Edition in press. Cloth, $1.50, net. (Postage 13c.), 


Prof. PATTEN’S xew book on Heredity and Social Progress 
D by st th the st ~~ the weak ? is f 
ane by the Author of "The theery ef Prepares es poetrurpererrinsisiete cso 
By Sion N. Patten, University of Pennsylvania. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25, net. (Postage 9c.) 


Mr. MMERRIAIV’S Azstory of American Political Theories 


A description and analysis of the characteristic types of political theory that have from time to time 
been dominant in American political life. 


By C. Epwarp MekriAm, Ph.D., Associate in Political Science, Chicago University. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50,net. (Postage 11c.) 


Prof. WARD'S new work entitled Pure Sociology 


Is a treatise in which with customary originality and boldness he discusses the origin and spontane- 
ous development of society. 


By Lester F. Warp, Columbian University, Washington, D. C. Cloth. 8vo. $4.00, net. (Postage 26c.) 





On net books ordered from the publisher carriage is an extra charge ; for sale by all dealers.at-net rates, 


my THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “ni 
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JEROME vs. CRIME 


By HARRIE DAVIS 


HE story of how District Attorney William Travers Jerome has undertaken, single- 
handed, the desperate task of ridding New York City of its vice and crime, will 
be interesting in the extreme. 

This story will tell truthfully and fearlessly of the actual, existing conditions. It 
will show how the politicians and police officials of supposedly high standing are in 
league with the keepers of dens of shame, disreputable gambling resorts and the like, and 
how these guardians of the peace and public safety have accepted bribes in return for 
which protection against prosecution is guaranteed to the law breakers, dealers in crime. 

The frank and open manner in which details of vice will be treated may call forth 
very harsh criticism from many readers, but the truth must be told and plainly. Some 
hard scenes will be enacted and much pathos shown, and there will be everywhere ap- 
parent this young man’s noble determination to ‘‘ clean the city.” 

Nothing will be concealed. 

These inside facts and secrets come direct from Judge Jerome himself, and the bold- 
ness and earnestness of their presentation by an able writer will immediately convince the 
reader that the purpose is to acquaint respectable citizens throughout the United States 
with the real conditions of vice which are constantly gnawing at the vitals of our largest 
and greatest cities; a menace so far-reaching in its ultimate possibilities that all should 
be aroused to a pitch of righteous indignation with the result that a man of Judge 
Jerome’s type will not be necessarily forced alone into such a noble fight as he has under- 
taken, but that he will have the hearty support of every citizen who feels the remotest 
responsibility of the duty which he owes to his family, his home and his country. 

It is not possible for this story to be told in its entirety at once. The first portion 
will appear in April PEARSON’S, out March rs5th, while the two remaining install- 
ments will appear in the issues of May and June. 


SIR HENRY MORGAN, Buccaneer 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Will commence with the April issue and run through twelve numbers. There is in this 
work a thrill which to the reader is almost cruel in its power to attract and to hold. 
The worst and fiercest of human passions, intermingled with the softest and most gentle— 
yes, and most noble—traits and actions, combined as they are in one man, are simply 
magnetic in their peculiar charm. 

There is a sweet strain of wholesome love so nicely woven through the entire theme, 
that one in reading must believe that after all only the good is worth the having and 
—all the world loves a lover. 


PEARSON’S 














PEARSON PUB. CO., 38 Astor Place, N. Y. City 
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When Buying 
Paper 


For Correspondence and Com-= 
mercial Use Look for these 
Watermarks : 

CRANES 


CRANE'S 
18 
Le 18-V98 


LINEN RECORD ~“4Nese ui? ALL LINEN 


Manufactured for 30 years by 


CRANE BROTHERS, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND STATIONERS. 


“JAPANESE LINEN” Tablet mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 














\ 7 ANTED.—Active, educated men of business ability to re- 
present us. Weeny salary or guaranty paid. Age, exper!- 
ence, references, ODD, MEAD & CO., New York. 


Wa Ty A responsible lady in every town to repre- 
WAN rED, sent FLORAL LIFE. Liberal terms to 
efficient workers. Address 

FLORAL LIFE PUB, CO.,#12 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


__READING NOTICES 


OLD POINT GOMFORT, RIGHMOND, AND 
WASHINGTON. 
Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The first personally-conducted tour to Old Point Comfort 
Richmond and Washington, via the Pennsyivania Railroad 
for the present season will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Saturday, March 14. 

Tickets, including transportation. meals en route in both 
dir ctions, transfers of passengers and baggage, hotel ac- 
commodations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond. and Wash- 
ington, and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every 
necessary expense for a period of six days—will be sold at 
rate of $36.00 from New York, Brooklyn and Newark ; $34.50 
from Trenton ; $33.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations, 

Oup Point ComForT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only. including luncheon on 
going trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at Chamberlin 
Hotel, and good to return direct by regular trains within six 
days, will be sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$17.00 from New York; $15.50 from Trenton; $14.50 from 
Philadelphia. and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Avent, Broad Screet Station, 
Philadel phia.— 4dv. 











HOME THOUGHTS. 


We wish to announce that the price of Home 
Thoughts (A. 8S. Barnes & Co.), advertised in our issue 
of February 26th, should have been $1.30 per volume, 
post-paid, nstead of $1.20. 


iin 





A WORD ABOUT GORSETS. 


Every lady is interested in corsets. The $s manu- 
factured by the well-known house of George C. Batcheller 
& Co. of 845-347 Broadway, New York, have been so long 
before the public eye that it seems hardly necessary 
to call attention to the advertisement printed in THE 
INDEPENDENT this week. The Thomson Glove Fitting Cor- 
set is almost a household phrase and George C. Batcheiler & 
Co. is a 4. house dealing only in standard goods. The 
new models for the Spring trade are unique and produce 
most marvelous and smart effects in fit and style. As 
dealers in all parts of the United States have Thomson’s 
Glove Fitting Corset on sale it is easy to make a trial 
purchase. If once used they are sure to be recommended 
to otners. 





ATLANTIG GITY. 


A Unique Gity by-the-Sea. 


Atlantic City has no season. It is perennial. It 
has broken a tradition: that a seashore resort is 
necessarily a summer resort. It took daring and 
imagination on the part of the first man who decided 
to spend his winter vacation at a famed summer 
place, and even more of the same qualities on the 
part of the hotel keeper who decided to keep his house 
age and provide lodgings for whoso might follow in 
the trail blazed by the daring innovator. The experi- 
ment succeeded a decade ago. The Gulf Stream 
made it so. Geographically, Atlantic City is the most 
favored resort on the North Atlantic Coast. Its great 
temperature regulator is the Gulf Stream, which ap- 
proaches the land nearer at this point than at any 
other place north of the Carolina coast. Thus the 
ocean winds that come breezing out of the east are 
tempered to the winter sojourner and made almost 
balmy and free from chill. 

Put a pipe in your mouth, jam your hands snugly 
into your pockets, and take a turn along the board 
walk and notice the crowds. But for the absence of 
the light summer dresses, duck trousers, and straw 
hats, it might be a cool morning in early summer. 
Business men, University of Pennsylvania under- 
graduates, trim young women in light furs and smart 
wraps, invalids in roller chairs, convalescents making 
slow progress on the arm-of an attendant—all tak- 
ng, advantage of the invigorating ocean breezes. 

here are fun and amusement a-plenty for the ee 
son who is seeking recreation and not health. he 
Casino has an excellent ballroom, and a commodious 
white marble swimming pool of sea water, warmed to 
a comfortable temperature for bathing, no matter what 
the season. There are bowling alleys and sun parlors 
with commanding views of the ocean and esplanade. 
Three long ocean piers are additional pases of resort 
and amusement. They are kept comfortably heated 
when the temperature demands. For the large con- 
tingent who devote their time to outdoor sports there 
are the golf links, of which Harry Vardon, the Hnglish 
champion, spoke so highly. The course is owned by 
the Country Club, but its courtesies are extended to 
hotel guests. A well-equipped clubhouse is on the 
grounds of the club. Fishing is kept up throughout 
the winter. The Horse Show draws thousands of 
visitors. To speak of the hotels is hardly necessary. 
They range from huge structures equi ped with every 
convenience that luxury can command, to quiet villas 
and boarding houses. They stand to satisfy the 
= and demands of any applicant.—New York 

ost. 

The New Jersey Central has a double daily service 
to Atlantic City from New York, leaving the latter 
city from foot of Liberty Street, at 9.40 am., 3.40 

.m. Send to C. M. Burt, General eg Agent, 

ew York, for illustrated Booklet and Time Table. 
It’s free for the asking.—Adv. 





JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGAS. 
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Hand Embroidered 


Linen Waists |... 


At ‘‘ The Linen Store.”’ 


We have made up a special line of these 
modish Waists which we offerat $10. 50 each. 

The models are new and very attractive, 

In addition to these we have a very wide 
line of Hand Embroidered Linen Waist 
Patterns, of French manufacture, which we 
make to order. These range in price from 
$12.50 to $25.00 each (made up to meas- 
ure), and are without doubt the most de- 
sirable waists of the moment. 





We also display severa] new models made up in 
Fancy Vestings, Cheviots, Piques, Scotch Madras, 
Butchers’ Linen, Mercerized Cotton, Pongee Silk, etc. 


Booklet showing several new models 
mailed free. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 








Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nefvous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite is poor, take 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility. 


Pamphiet with full information free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 








The Lawyers’ Title 
Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
37 Liberty St., Manhattan. 38 Court St., Brooklyn. 


Examines and insures titles. Makes searches. 
Lends money on bond and mortgage. Sells real 
estate mortgages. Furnishes surveys and engineer- 
ing data, Makes appraisements of real estate. 
Furnishes bills for taxes, assessments and water 
rates. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000 


OFFICERS. 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager. 


Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 3rd Vice-President, 
DAVID B. OGDEN. JOHN T. LOCKMAN. LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 


Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
HERBERT B. TURNER. H. E. JACKSON, 


Treasurer, Assistant General Manager, 
WM. P. DIXON. SAMUEL GREEN. 


DIRECTORS. 
EDWIN W. 7, JAMES H. HYDE. 


JOHN M. BOWERS. 
FREDERIC DE P. FOSTER. 
N B. LORD. 


AMES M. VARNUM. 





Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy,Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
clans everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
. If not at yours, will send 

ttle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. 


“he, laste 


Dept. E., 57 Prince St., NEW YORE 
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Survey of the World 


Interest in the suggested 
candidacy of Judge Alton 
B. Parker has been stimu- 
lated by the published assertions of the 
editor of the Brooklyn Eagle concerning 
the Democratic nominations for last 
year’s campaign in the State of New 
York. He declares upon the authority 
of three prominent Democrats, whose 
names are not given, that at the time of 
the Democratic convention Judge Parker 
prepared a message accepting the nomi- 
nation for Governor, and would have sent 
it by telegraph if the convention had 
nominated him. Some expected that the 
convention would be “ stampeded” for 
his nomination; the telegram was to be 
used in such a contingency. The infer- 
ence suggested by these statements is that 
ex-Senator Hill, who controlled the con- 
vention and was in communication with 
Judge Parker, was not a friendly guar- 
dian of the latter’s interests, but preferred 
to bring about the nomination of Mr. 
Coler, who was defeated at the election 
by Governor Odell. Reports have also 
been published by the same Gold Demo- 
cratic newspaper to the effect that promi- 
nent Gold Standard Democrats are plan- 
ning a political attack upon Mr. Bryan 
in the latter’s own State, with the purpose 
of weakening his influence in the party. 
—Mr. Vest, of Missouri, who now retires 
from the Senate after 24 years’ service, 
remarks that if the times are good in 
1904 the chances will be against the 
Democrats, and that there is no hope for 
them unless they are united on the money 
question.—Mr. Gorman, returning to the 
Senate, has been elected chairman of the 
Senate Democratic caucus and the so- 
called Steering Committee. It is ex- 
pected by some that his return to his old 
place of leadership will favorably affect 


In the Field 
of Politics 


the fortunes of his party—In the Dela- 
ware Legislature, the long continued 
deadlock was broken on the 2d inst., when 
the Republican factions united for the 
election of two Senators—Mr. J. Frank 
Allee for the four years’ term, and Dr. 
Lewis Heisler Ball (member of the 
House in the recent Congress) for the 
term of two years. The offer of the 
Democratic leaders to join the Anti-Ad- 
dicks Republicans (or Regulars) in elect- 
ing two Republicans was not made until 
after the two factions had reached an 
agreement. Mr. Allee (a jeweler of 
Dover) has for some years been Mr. Ad- 
dicks’s political manager, and he is Presi- 
dent of one of Mr. Addicks’s gas compa- 
nies. He says that he will not resign to 
make way for the appointment of his 
chief, and that the latter would not take 
the office by appointment. Mr. Addicks 
gives notice that he will strive to 
be elected two years hence as the 
successor of Dr. Ball. He will be 
helped, he adds, by the distribution of 
Federal offices under the direction of his 
friend Allee. It appears to be admitted 
that the agreement of the two factions 
was due to the efforts of Congressman 
Dick, Secretary of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, who was on the scene 
as a representative of Senator Hanna. 
The President has sent to the Senate (in 
extra session) the nomination of Mr. 
Byrne (a supporter of Mr. Addicks) to 
be District Attorney of Delaware. Upon 
this nomination the committee voted for 
an adverse report at the recent session. 
Governor Hunn has appointed Mr. Ad- 
dicks a Trustee of Delaware College, a 
life office held in much esteem.—Rear- 
Admiral Crowninshield, commanding the 
European squadron, has been retired at 
his own request. At the same time 
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Lieutenant Henry H. Ward, his flag lieu- 
tenant, resigned from the navy. Having 
served in the Civil War, and having been 
in the navy for more than forty years, the 
Rear-Admiral retires with the pay of a 
Rear-Admiral of the senior grade. It is 
understood that his action was due to his 
dissatisfaction on account of the fact that 
the General Board of the Navy (Admiral 
Dewey presiding) withdrew from his 
squadron his flagship, the fine battle ship 
“ Tllinois,” and assigned to him in place 
of it the cruiser “ Chicago.” The “ IIli- 
nois ” was needed as a part of the strong 
squadron of first-class ships recently 
formed to guard the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. The incident recalls the Schley- 
Sampson controversy. Rear - Admiral 
Crowninshield was chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation during the Spanish War, 
and was afterward regarded as a leader 
in the movement against Rear-Admiral 
Schley. Lieutenant Ward, his friend ana 
assistant in the Bureau, was a familiar 
figure at the sessions of the Schley Court, 
where he supplied information and ques- 
tions in opposition to the Rear-Admiral. 
—The President has offered the office of 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States 
at New York (made vacant by the death 
of Mr. Jordan) to Mr. Robert Bacon, 
who was until last January a partner in 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co.—Large 
gains were made by the Socialists at the 
recent town elections in Eastern Massa- 


chusetts. 
2s 


End of the Session In the closing hours 
o8 Gennes of. the session of 
Congress the transac- 

tion of any important business, except 
the final passage of the large annual ap- 
propriation bills, was prevented by the 
filibustering of the minority. There were 
many signs of intense and.bitter feeling. 
Filibustering in the Senate was due 
chiefly to the previous filibustering of the 
Republican leaders in their successful 
campaign against the Statehood bill. 
Several Democrats (with the sympathy 
of a few Republicans) retaliated in the 
last days by preventing action upon the 
Aldrich (Public Deposit) bill, the An- 
archist bill and the bill reducing the tariff 
on imports from the Philippines. In the 
House the policy of obstruction was 
adopted and. pursued in retaliation for 
the vote that had deprived Mr. Butler, of 
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St. Louis, of a seat. The Aldrich bill— 
concerning the deposit of public funds in 
the banks and the security for the same 
—was opposed by Senators Carmack, 
Teller, Dubois and Rawlins, whose open- 
ly avowed purpose was to talk it to death. 
Mr. Aldrich warned them that they 
would be responsible for any stringency 
and disturbance that might take place 
next Fall. The same Senators prevented 
action upon the Anarchy and Philippine 
Tariff bills, but opposition to the latter 
measure was based upon the assertion 
that the proposed reduction would seri- 
ously harm our domestic sugar and to- 
bacco industries. Mr. Elkins lectured 
the leaders of his party in the Senate, 
saying that Mr. Aldrich had killed his 
own bill while digging a grave for the 
Statehood bill. The filibustering move- 
ment against the latter bill had been or- 
ganized, he said, chiefly by Mr. Aldrich 
and another Republican. Mr. Tillman 
declared that the Democrats had been 
“buncoed by the most astute politician 
in the United States,” Mr. Quay, who 
had led them to make the fight for State- 
hood in order that debate and legislation 
concerning Trusts might be prevented. 
In the House there were 8o roll calls dur- 
ing the last six days, against only 57 in 
the entire preceding session. The read- 
ing clerks became exhausted, and among 
those who were substituted for them was 
a strong voiced Baltimore policeman who 
had developed his vocal powers while 
serving as an auctioneer.—On the night 
of the 3d the Senate sat until 1.50 A.M. 
and the House until 4 a.m. At 10 o’clock 
in the evening Mr. Tillman discovered 
that the conferees had stricken out of 
the General Deficiency bill an item of 
$47,245 te satisfy a claim of South Caro- 
lina for money advanced during the war 
of 1812. “ That claim goes through, or 
we stay here,” said he; and he announced 
his purpose to prevent action upon the 
Naval bill and other bills pending by talk- 
ing until the following noon (the hour 
of adjournment) if the item were not 
restored. At 1.45 A.M. Mr. Cannon and 
the House conferees surrendered, and 
the bill was passed with Mr. Tillman’s 
claim in it. In the House at 3.30 A.M. 
Mr. Cannon (who is to be Speaker) 
sharply denounced the methods of the 
Senate and this transaction, which he 
called “ legislative blackmail.” Altho the 
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Treasury’s auditing officers had reported 
that only 34 cents was due to South Caro- 
lina, the House, being at the mercy of the 
Senate in these closing hours, had been 
compelled to choose between the payment 
of this claim and an extra session. The 
Senate could legislate only by unanimous 
consent. It must change its method of 
procedure, he said, or the House, backed 
up by the people, would compel a change. 
Otherwise, the House would become a 
mere tender to the Senate, submitting to 
what any Senator might demand as a 
price for legislation. This speech called 
forth in the Senate on the 5th a reply 
to which we refer elsewhere.—The clos- 
ing scenes were marked by no extraordi- 
nary incident. About a score of Demo- 
crats, hostile to the Speaker, asked in 
vain for a roll call on the customary 
resolution of thanks to him. In the 
Senate Mr. Mason (not re-elected) 
made an amusing speech. In a letter 
to the Speaker the President wrote 
that while the failure to act upon 
certain measures of importance was 
greatly regretted, it was “ nevertheless 
true that, taken as a whole, no other Con- 
gress of recent years has to its credit a 
record of more substantial achievement 
for the public good.”—The naval bill, as 
passed, exceeds the demands of either 
branch, providing, as it does, for five 
battle ships, three of 16,000 tons and two 
of 13,000. The Department is permit- 
ted to build all of them in the Govern- 
ment yards. Intoxicating liquors cannot 
hereafter be sold lawfully in the Capitol. 
Appropriations for new post offices in 
New York were deferred. The appro- 
priations of the Fifty-seventh Congress 
amounted to $1,554,103,514, exceeding 
those of the preceding Congress by $114,- 
000,000. 
st 

An extraordinary session 
of the Senate for the con- 
sideration of treaties was 
begun on the 5th, in response to the 
proclamation of the President, who di- 
rected attention in a brief message to 
“the great and far-reaching importance 
to the welfare of the United States ” of 
the treaties with Colombia and Cuba, 
“and the urgent need for their adop- 
tion.” There was a great profusion of 
flowers on the desks of the Senate Cham- 


The Senate’s 
Extra Session 
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ber. The day marked the beginning of 
the terms of thirty Senators, seventeen of 
whom had been re-elected, while twelve 
were serving for the first time. Mr. Gor- 
man had been absent four years, but for 
eighteen years before that interval he had 
been a Senator. There was no objection 
when Mr. Smoot, of Utah, was sworn in. 
Protests in his case will be considered at 
the first regular session—The Canal 
Treaty will be discussed this week. Mr. 
Morgan gives notice that he will oppose 
to the bitter end a ratification of it in its 
present form. The Democrats have or- 
ganized under the leadership of Mr. Gor- 
man, who is said to hold the opinion that 
amendments should be made. At the be- 
ginning of the week there were signs that 
a considerable number of Democrats 
would insist upon amendments. They 
object, it is said, to the lack of provisions 
permitting the United States to fortify 
the canal as it pleases and to the increase 
of the sum to be paid from $7,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. Some reports say that they 
will demand a treaty giving our Govern- 
ment absolute sovereignty over the canal 
strip. Our Government’s acceptance of 
the Panama Canal Company’s offer is 
satisfactory to the company, and the time 
for completing the transaction has been 
extended.—The greater part of the first 
day was consumed in replies to Mr. Can- 
non’s criticism. Mr. Tillman spoke for 
two hours, reading Mr. Cannon’s speech, 
which he characterized as “ wholly inde- 
fensible, indecent and an outrage.” He 
had great respect for Mr. Cannon, he 
said, but he did not hesitate to depict him 
as “the old watchdog of the Treasury, 
who shut down his massive jaws on my 
bill and said, ‘When you are ready to 
cut this out, wake me up.’” “TI simply 
shut my jaws down on the proposition,” 
he continued, “that I would have that 
money or I would force an extra session 
of Congress. Thank God, under the 
rules I was able to force it. And the re- 
sult was that I got the money.” The 
House was ruled, he said, by the unani- 
mous consent of a few leaders, and 
“ power had made some of them drunk.” 
Mr. Hale said he had read Mr. Cannon’s 
speech with the greatest amazement and 
sorrow. “It was unfortunate, improper 
and a breach of the unwritten law goy- 
erning the comity of the two houses.” 
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Mr. Allison expressed similar opinions, 
saying that the Senate’s rules had stood 
practically without change for more than 
a hundred years, and that whenever they 
needed to be changed they would be 
changed by the Senate itself and not by 
any other body. He spoke with indigna- 
tion of Mr. Cannon’s threat that the 
House, backed by the people, would com- 
pel a change, adding that if that issue 
should be raised, the change compelled 
by public opinion would be in the rules 
of the House.—The President has re- 
newed the nomination of Dr. Crum, to 
be Collector at Charleston. He desires 
that the Senate shall at least vote upon 
it. Mr. William A. Day, heretofore 
special counsel for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and interested in the 
Trust cases, has been appointed Assistant 
Attorney-General. Mr. Milton D. Pur- 
dy, of Minnesota, is to be another Assist- 
ant. The nomination of Mr. George C. 
Holt, to be United States District Judge 
at New York, was promptly confirmed 
just before the end of the regular session. 
as 


Gen. Leonard Wood, 
who sails from Boston 
at the end of this month, 
will spend some time in Egypt, India, 
Singapore and Sumatra in studying the 
methods of British and Dutch colonial 
government, with the view of using the 
information thus obtained in the govern- 
ment of the Moros of Mindanao and the 
Sulu islands. It is said that a part of his 
mission in the Philippines will be the ne- 
gotiation of new agreements with the 
Moros, providing for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery and polygamy, and that 
he may eventually succeed Governor 
Taft as Civil Governor of the archi- 
pelago.—The ladrones are still actively 
hostile, but in almost all recent engage- 
ments they have been defeated. At a 
point seven miles from Manila, on the 
2d, the scouts killed 19 of them, and the 
constabulary killed 10 more while cap- 
turing a ladrone stronghold in the moun- 
tains of Albay. In the same province, 
however, these bandits captured the town 
of Ous by surprising the constables there, 
two of whom were killed —Eight thou- 
sand enumerators are now taking a cen- 
sus of the Philippines.—The only bid for 
the Manila electric railway, light and 
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power franchise offered 214 per cent. of 
the gross receipts for fifty years——The 
Government at Washington has pub- 
lished the telegrams and letters of 
Aguinaldo and his associates for the 
period including the fall of Manila and 
the outbreak of hostilities with the in- 
surgents in February, 1899. These show 
that an attack upon the Americans had 
been decided upon before the date of that 
outbreak; and that, if Aguinaldo had 
been successful, the Filipino Government 
would not have been a republic, as he 
had promised (in January, 1899) titles 
of nobility to insurgent officers who 
should enter the city and defeat the 
American forces. 


In Waterbury—where the 
strike of street railway 
men is still in progress, al- 
tho their places have been filled—murder 
has now been added to the crimes of vio- 
lence heretofore reported. Last Sunday 
night, when a car arrived at the line’s 
suburban terminus, near a _ recreation 
park, it was attacked by eight masked 
men, who entered, and with the first vol- 
ley from their revolvers killed Paul Men- 
delsohn, a special policeman. He had 
accompanied the employees in charge of 
the car. The conductor was beaten until 
he became unconscious, and the motor- 
man, after receiving some injuries, es- 
caped to the woods, followed by bullets 
that did him no harm.—An injunction or- 
der issued by District Judge Adams in 
St. Louis in response to a complaint from 
the Wabash Railroad Company, is ad- 
dressed to the Brotherhoods of Trainmen 
and Firemen, forbidding them to order 
or persuade or induce the company’s em- 
ployees to go on strike, to interfere with 
the company’s business, or to prevent it 
from complying with the requirements of 
the Interstate Commerce law. These 
unions were about to order a strike be- 
cause their demands for an increase of 
wages had not been granted. Counsel 
for them will make especial effort to have 
the order vacated. The case is regarded 
by organized labor as one of great im- 
portance.—As May Ist approaches em- 
ployers prepare to resist demands for 
higher wages. In the structural iron and 
steel industry an association of concerns 
having an aggregate capital of several 
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hundred millions has been formed. It 
will suspend work in preference to grant- 
ing any increase of pay. 

ad 


The agreement concerning a 
naval station at Guantanamo 
and a coaling station at Bahia 
Honda has been signed by President 
Roosevelt. Ratification by the Senate 
at Washington is not required. In the 
Cuban Senate the treaty of reciprocity 
was discussed last week, a minority 
vigorously opposing ratification. Sefior 
Sanguily declared that it was the design 
of the United States by means of the 
treaty to exclude trade with Europe and 
thus to obtain commercial—and even- 
tually political—control of the island. 
Sefior Cisneros protested against ratifica- 
tion before the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can troops. But only a few artillery men 
remain, and these are to be placed at the 
new naval station.—Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan has been spending a few days in 
Havana, where he was entertained by 
President Palma and his Cabinet. It is 
reported that his visit has some relation 
to projects concerning the new railroad 
and steamship connection with railways 
in Florida.—In a statement sent to Con- 
gress, General Wood says that the Isle 
of Pines is in the hands of municipal of- 
fiers elected by the people, and is under 
the control of the Governor of Havana 
Province. All American residents, he 
adds, are regarded as foreigners, and they 
bought their property with a distinct un- 
lerstanding that they took the risk in- 
tidental to the settlement of the question 
of ownership.—In Porto Rico, Mayor 
Egozcue, of San Juan, who was recently 
moved from office by the Governor, has 
been acquitted, after three days’ trial, on 
he charge that he destroyed municipal 
records with the purpose of protecting 
subordinates who were guilty of em- 
bezzlement. One of these subordinates 
tonfessed, and was a witness for the 
prosecution—A Philadelphia company 
tas obtained a franchise for an electric 
alway across the island, from San Juan 
to Ponce, a distance of about 80 miles. 
The plans call for a tunnel 1,100 feet long 
the mountains and for power stations 
hat will supply electricity for lighting 
owns as well as for moving cars. The 
“st will be about $3,000,000. 
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The Federal Parliament being 
in recess, the Commonwealth 
of Australia has been having a 
mild sensation through the operation of 
a law passed during its first session. The 
tariff being avowedly framed with a view 
to fostering and protecting local indus- 
tries, a Sydney firm engaged six hatters 
in England for the purpose of manufac- 
turing headgear. These men duly ar- 
rived by a mail steamer and were prompt- 
ly refused permission to land. Action 
was taken on a clause in an Immigration 
Act that was inserted at the instance of 
the Labor Party, which forbids any con- 
tract workman from being introduced 
into Australia unless it be shown that he 
possesses special skill that will be of ad- 
vantage to the Commonwealth. Nothing 
could show much more clearly the weight 
of political influence and power exercised 
by the labor representatives in Parlia- 
ment than such an enactment, and few 
things could better indicate how far they 
were prepared to go than the first in- 
stance in which it was brought into op- 
eration. The subject was discussed from 
one end of Australia to the other. There 
were leading articles in nearly all the 
newspapers. The men were kept on 
board ship—practically in quarantine— 
for about a week, but eventually they 
crept through the loophole of “ special 
skill” and were allowed to go ashore. 
“ Australia for the Australians” is a 
popular cry, which in such a case as this 
means that fellow-subjects who are 
skilled artisans are to be treated as if they 
were lepers, criminals, or Chinamen, and 
perhaps excluded, because they engaged 
to do certain work before emigrating. 

J 


Notwithstanding the con- 
tinual downpour of rain 
there was an enormous 
crowd pressing at the doors of St. Peter’s 
when they were opened on the morning 
of March 3d for the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Pope’s 
coronation. The crush and confusion 
were so great as the people streamed into 
the Cathedral that a number of women 
fainted and some were injured. Pre- 
cisely at eleven o’clock the great bell of 
St. Peter’s rang out, and at the signal all 
the bells of Rome’s 493 churches re- 
sponded, proclaiming to the city that the 
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Pontiff was on his way from the Vatican 
to the Basilica. He was preceded by a 
procession formed of the forty-four 
Cardinals present, who appeared in their 
red robes. Silver trumpets announced 
the coming of the Pope himself, and pres- 
ently he was seen, sitting in the new sedia 
gestatoria, which was borne by twelve 
men in costumes of red brocade. His 
holiness appeared exceedingly white, but 
bore the fatigue and excitement of the 
ceremony wonderfully well for his age. 
He murmured a continual benediction 
as he passed. Besides the Cardinals there 
were present 315 Bishops, and many per- 
sons of distinction. The Duke of Nor- 
folk headed the English delegation, and 
in reply to his salutation the Pontiff pro- 
nounced a special Blessing. The whole 
ceremony, including the celebration of the 
mass, lasted two hours and a quarter. 
The most impressive moment was at the 
elevation of the host. A profound silence 
fell on the assemblage, while the guards 
presented arms and the people knelt 
wherever there was room for them to do 
so. And from high up in the cupola 
floated the softened sound of silver 
trumpets. 
Sd 

The following are 
the conditions under 
which the reform 
demanded by Russia and Austria~-Hun- 
gry are to be carried out by the Turkish 
Government : 


The Reform Project 
in Macedonia 


ArtIcLe I. 


Inspector-General.—To assure the success of 
the mission confided to the Inspector-General, 
it is of the highest importance that this digni- 
tary should be maintained in his post during a 
period of three years. In view of the interest 
attaching to his mission, the Governments of 
Austria-Hungary and Russia wish to obtain 
the Ottoman Government’s promise that the 
Inspector-General will not be recalled before 
the expiration of this period unless the two 
Governments are previously consulted on the 
subject. It is not less important that the In- 
spector-General should have the right of em- 
ploying, in case of necessity, Ottoman troops 
throughout the whole extent of the three vil- 
ayets, without being obliged to have recourse 
on each occasion to the Central Government. 

Articie II. 

Valis.—It is understood that the Valis of 
the three vilayets will be bound to conform 
strictly to instructions emanating from the In- 
spector-General, and to contribute by all the 
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means in their power to the success of his mis- 
sion. 
Articte III. 

Police and Gendarmerie—The reorganiza- 
tion of the police and gendarmerie undertaken 
by the Government cannot be carried out with 
success unless foreign specialists are charged 
with its establishment. These specialists will 
be “hierarchically” under the orders of the Ot- 
toman Government. The Ottoman Govern- 
ment appears to have decided that Christians 
should be admitted into the gendarmerie only 
in the proportion of 20 per cent. While tak- 
ing into account the local conditions which 
have determined this restriction, the Govern- 
ments of Austria and Russia consider that it 
cannot be maintained as a permanent rule, and 
the Ottoman Government must consider how 
the principle can be applied of employing 
Christians and Mahomedans in numbers pro- 
portional to the Mahomedan and non-Ma. 
homedan populations. The chiefs of the gen- 
darmerie in the vilayets should be chosen in 
the future from among officers whose previous 
service offers a guaranty of their capacity 
and moral character. The same principles 
should be applied in the reorganization of the 
police. In accordance with the terms of Ar- 
ticle VIII. “instructions concerning the vil- 
ayets of European Turkey,” commissaries and 
agents of police recruited from Mahomedans 
or Christians should be able to read.and write 
Turkish. The number of Christians, however, 
able to satisfy this condition being very lim- 
ited, it might be abrogated. 


ArticLte IV. 


Rural Guards.—Rural guards should be 
chosen ‘from the inhabitants of the villages. 
They will be chosen from among the Chris- 
tians where the majority of the population is 
Christian. 

ARTICLE V. 


Albanians.—The vexations and _ excesses 
which the Albanians perpetrate only too often 
on Christians, and the impunity which follows 
their misdemeanors and crimes, form one of 
the principal causes of the state of trouble and 
insecurity which prevails in the vilayets. It 
is urgent that the Ottoman Government should 
without delay find means for compelling the 
Albanian population to respect the laws. 


ArTIcLeE VI. 


Aninesty.—Numerous arrests having beet 
carried out in the European vilayets in conse- 
quence of the disturbances of which the vil- 
ayets have been the theater, it is urgent, in or- 
der to calm the minds of the people, that the 
Ottoman Government should hasten to accord 
an amnesty to all persons accused or con- 
demned of political acts who have not been 
convicted of direct participation in crimes 1 
der the common law, as well as those who 
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have emigrated in consequence of the same oc- 

currences. All prosecutions for crimes or of- 

fenses at common law now being prepared or 

pending must be carried out without delay. 
ArticLe VII. 

Finance.—To assure the regular working 
of the local institutions and alleviate the bur- 
dens which weigh upon the populations while 
not augmenting the resources of the state, the 
following measures should be decreed: At 
the beginning of each year a budget of revenue 
and expenditure should be drawn up for each 
vilayet. The produce of taxation should, in 
the first place, be applied to the needs of the 
local administration, including the payment of 
the civil and military services. The collection 
of tithes will be carried out by contract (af- 
fermage). Contracts on a large scale (affer- 
mage en gros) should be abolished and re- 
placed by an adjudication for each village in 
the name of the inhabitants. The latter, in 
case of difficulties, can have recourse to the tri- 
bunals. Should no proposal be made for a 
contract for the tithes of certain villages, or if 
the price offered falls below the real value of 
the tithes in adjudication, the tithes will be ad- 
ministered by a régie conformably with the ex- 
isting regulation. All the revenues of the vil- 
ayet must be paid into the Caisse of the vilayet 
and kept by an agency of the Imperial Otto- 
man Bank in the capital of the vilayet. The 
payment of sums affected by the budget to the 
expenses of the vilayet will be made in con- 
formity with a special regulation, which will 
also be designed to assure regularity in the em- 
ployment of these sums. 

& 
Two measures before the 
Chamber of Deputies are creat- 
ing a good deal of comment inthe French 
legal papers. These measures ‘provide 
for the creation of a court whose duty it 
will be to decide whether citizens have 
been deprived of their constitutional 
rights by the action of any law. The 
present court in Paris, the Cour de Cas- 
sation, which approaches most nearly to 
the functions of the United States Su- 
preme Court, is in reality only a court of 
appeal which decides questions of law, 
but does not determine whether the law 
itself is constitutional. At a council of 
the Cabinet held February 27th, M. 
Rouvier, the Minister of Finance, pro- 
posed several measures for meeting the 
deficit in the budget for 1903, which at 
the present amounts to $5,800,000. One 
of his proposed measures is a tax of 25 
cents on petroleum. Now the oil refiners 
of France are declaring loudly that the 
industry will be ruined if M. Rouvier’s 
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proposal is carried through. They say 
that such a tax will simply mean the com- 
plete capture of the French market by 
the American company, against which 
even under present conditions they can 
scarcely hold their own. Already oil is 
the third largest of American importa- 
tions, the value last year aggregat- 
ing $7,463,000.—The present debate 
between the French Government and the 
Vatican depends on an interpretation of 
the Concordat agreed to by Bonaparte 
and Rome. M. Combes, the Premier, has 
named three new bishops from whom the 
Vatican has as yet withheld its sanction. 
The Concordat states explicitly that the 
head of the State “appoints the Bishops 
and Archbishops in each diocese” and 
that the Pope “ confers the canonical in- 
stitution.” The Vatican is accused of 
having altered the Latin text so that 
after the word nominavit the insertion of 
the dative nobis restores to the Pope the 
authority of which it had been intended 
to deprive him. The Pope shows a con- 
ciliatory attitude at present in the dis- 
pute.—Colonel Toutée, of the Ecole Su- 
périeure de Guerre, has broached a new 
plan for coping with the diminution of 
the French population. He explains the 
decrease in the birth rate as due to the 
people “who are afraid of their own 
weakness ” and who seek to marry their 
only child to the only child of another 
family and thus double their fortunes. 
His project, which is much commented 
upon, calls for a law which will make all 
inheritances subject to division. To each 
heir would be assigned, besides his own 
share, as many equal shares as he has 
children living or represented. An only 
child would receive half of the inherit- 
ance, the balance going to those who 
would otherwise — in his place. 


It has been known for some 
time that a coalition was form- 
ing among the various parties 
to stem the growing power of the Social- 
ists. The text of such an agreement in 
Saxony has now been made public, by 
which the Conservative, National-Lib- 
eral, Anti-Semitic and Agrarian parties 
promise mutual support at the coming 
elections. They pledge themselves not to 
nominate candidates against each other 
in districts where one of the parties al- 
ready holds the field, but to join with that 
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party to defeat the Socialists. This will 
reduce the elections practically to a con- 
test between the Socialists on the one side 
and on the other a combination of all the 
parties except the small Radical groups. 
In 1898 the Socialists polled a vote of 
2,300,000, and they have been predicting 
a large increase of seats in the Reichstag. 
The present coalition will probably 
thwart their hopes.—About a month ago 
a declaration was read from all the 
Catholic pulpits in the city of Treves for- 
bidding Catholic parents to send their 
children to non-Catholic schools, particu- 
larly the undenominational High School. 
As this High School has been organized 
specially with the intention of satisfying 
the claims of both Catholics and Protes- 
tants, this promulgation from the pulpits 
was unexpected and caused a consider- 
able sensation throughout Germany. 
Bishop Korum, of that diocese, was at 
the time in Rome, carrying Peter’s pence 
to the Pope, but his authority was behind 
th: action. Now the Prussian Govern- 
ment shows much concern over the mat- 
ter and fears that it will effect the elec- 
tions. In fact, feelings not unlike those 


that inspired the Kulturkampf have been 
revived in parts of Germany. The Na- 
tional Liberal Party in the Prussian 


Chamber has given notice of an inter- 
pellation,asking the Government whether 
it is aware that the Bishop of Treves has 
refused absolution to the parents of chil- 
dren who attend a state school, and de- 
manding to know what measures are 
contemplated by the Government in or- 
der to combat these encroachments on the 
part of the clergy.—In the Grenzbote 
ti.ere has appeared an article, presumably 
either written or directly inspired by the 
Emperor, which compares at consider- 
able length the naval forces of Great 
Britain and Germany. It points out that 
the construction of a British North Sea 
squadron and the establishment of.a new 
naval base on the east coast is a threat 
not only to Germany but to the other 
Powers, who for self-protection will be 
obliged to form a or ee 


Premier Balfour has an- 
nounced in Parliament the 
decision of the Admiralty 
to establish a new naval station at St. 
Margaret’s Hope, on the north side of 
the Firth of Forth. The building of such 
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a station has been under discussion for 
some time, but the matter came to a head 
at a conference held in London last 
month. At the proceedings on that occa- 
sion the most notable event was the read- 
ing of a letter from George Meredith, 
the novelist, whose recent entrance into 
political discussion has excited so much 
comment in England. In alluding to the 
necessity of such a station Mr. Meredith 
wrote as follows: 

“ We should be grateful to the Germans for 
their crusty candor in telling us of their de- 
signs upon us. They stir a somnolent people, 
and without stooping to regard them as ene- 
mies, we can accept them as urgently stimu- 
lating rivals, whose aim is to be the first of 
the world Powers, chiefly at our expense. The 
Kaiser, an estimable gentleman, but not yet a 
fully-tried sovereign, has drawn in a_ deep 
breath of briny air, and would give it out in 
war ships. Germany, once foremost among the 
nations for intellectual achievements, now 
spouts pan-Germanism over Europe, and seeks 
to command the North Sea.” 


Naturally the project has not passed un- 
observed in Germany. The British North 
Sea coast has hitherto been unprotected, 
and Germany regards the present scheme 
as directed solely to meet any attack from 
her.—Another project, just announced in 
a Parliamentary Blue Book, is to con- 
struct a harbor and dock eastward of the 
Rock of Gibraltar. A report advocating 
such a step was made to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, June 20, 1902, but has. 
only now been made public. The signa- 
tories to the report propose that the new 
works consist of: (1) A main or outer 
breakwater, 11,000 feet in length, with a 
spur 300 feet long projecting from it on 
its landward side at a point 1,000 feet 
from its southern termination. (2) A 
southern breakwater, 1,800 feet in length. 
(3) A graving dock, 700 feet long, with 
an entrance 95 feet wide and a depth over 
the sill of 38 feet at low water. (4) 
Quays and quay walls to the southward 
of the proposed dock. (5) A tunnel 
through the spur of rock which juts out 
between the Monkey Cave and Monkey’s 
Alameda. (6) The enlargement of the 
existing tunnel. (7) Additional work- 
shops, sheds, dwellings, water supply and 
other accessories.—The width of the en- 
trance will be 700 feet, and the new tun- 
nel which it is proposed to construct, to- 
gether with the existing tunnel when en- 
larged, will admit two railway lines. 





England and the Approaching Session 


By Justin 


E in England as I write this let- 
ter are on the very eve of a ses- 
sion of Parliament which prom- 

ises to be momentous and eventful. There 
are three subjects of the gravest interest 
which must occupy the attention of the 
House of Commons—the taxation for 
the coming financial year, the measure 
by which the Government propose to deal 
with the Irish land question and the 
working of the new Education Act. Then 
we are certain to have some impassioned 
debates on the subject of what is called 
“ragging ” in the army—I think it used 
to be called “hazing” on your side of 
the Atlantic during my American days— 
and the revolting disclosures lately made 
of the manner in which this practice has 
been carried on with the tacit approval 
of the War Office will force on the Gov- 
ernment a thorough investigation of the 
whole subject. Many important ques- 
tions will arise out of the present state of 
affairs in South Africa and the effects 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s mission there as a 
messenger of peace. I need hardly tell 
my American readers- that, altho the 
Venezuela question has practically re- 
ceived a final settlement, we are sure to 
have some important debates in the 
House of Commons on the policy of the 
Government in consenting to enter into 
an alliance with Germany, which might 
have led to momentous warlike measures 
lor the purpose of enforcing some mere- 
ly private claims. Any one of these 
questions might raise a controversy of 
the utmost importance, and if we had a 
strong and united Liberal party just at 
present the Conservative Government 
might well be driven to bay. 

But then the good luck of the Govern- 
ment is that there does not exist a pow- 
erful and coherent Liberal party within 
the House of Commons, and the jingo 
spirit is still so strong throughout the 
greater part of the country that a certain 
Proportion of the Liberals outside the 
House as well as inside cannot be reck- 
ned on to face the risk of being pro- 
‘aimed as unpatriotic, if they ventured 
‘0 oppose the administration which an- 
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nexed the two South African Republics. 
That the country is getting tired of the 
Conservative administration | feel no 
manner of doubt and the opportune mo- 
ment might come at any time if only we 
could be sure that a strong Liberal lead- 
er could find a thoroughly united party 
to sustain him in the cause of peace, re- 
trenchment and reform. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Ritchie, will have a hard time of it if he 
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cannot promise something like a consid- 
erable reduction of taxation in the com- 
ing session. But then it is not easy to 
see how any such considerable reduction 
can be arrived at by any magical stroke 
of financiering skill. To reduce the in- 
come tax would greatly gratify the up- 
per and middle classes, and even what 
we call here the lower middle classes, 
but, on the other hand, if the taxes upon 
food and the materials of food cannot be 
reduced there will be commotion all 
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through the wage earning orders of the 
community. The distress in England is 
growing greater and greater every day, 
and the question how to find a means of 
living for the unemployed is becoming 
more and more pressing as the weeks go 
on. We are paying very dearly for our 
whistle, if I may adopt the famous illus- 
tration used by Benjamin Franklin, and 
the mere blowing of the whistle itself 
must soon begin to pall upon the public 
ear. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is a man of solid ability, with a clear 
head and an unbiased judgment, a man 
who so far as I know has never been a 
willing victim to the jingo malady, and I 
think that if any one in his position could 
find a safe way out of the difficulty, he is 
the man most likely to do it. But Mr. 
Chamberlain is just now probably the 
most powerful member of the Govern- 
ment, and it does not seem to me that his 
tour through South Africa promises 
much thus far for a return to quiet times 
and a reduction of the national taxation. 

The Government have a splendid op- 
portunity for the settlement of the great 
Irish land question, if only they have 
sense and spirit enough to accept the re- 
port of the Landlords and Tenants Con- 
ference as the basis of the measure which 
they have promised to introduce in the 
coming session. Should they lose the op- 
portunity then chaos will have come 
again so far as Ireland is concerned. 
Thus far the auguries seem hopeful. The 
influence of Sir Anthony MacDonnell, 
the new permanent Under Secretary for 
Ireland, is already showing itself in Irish 
administration. The political prisoners 
in Ireland have all been released, and at 
the moment when I am writing the whole 
system of coercion seems to have been 
given up by the authorities of Dublin 
Castle. There is the best reason to be- 
lieve that King Edward is most favor- 
ably and wisely disposed toward the gen- 
uine pacification of Ireland, and that he 
is anxious to make a better order of 
things in that long oppressed country the 
creation and the noble monument of his 
reign. 

One cannot think of Ireland just now 
without thinking of the great Irishman 
who has closed his long life on the shore 
of the Mediterranean.. Sir Charles Ga- 
van Duffy died the other day at Nice, 
having nearly completed his eighty-sixth 
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year. He had long since passed out of ac- 
tive political life in these countries, for 
soon after the failure of the Young Ire- 
land movement of 1848 he left Ireland in 
something like despair and went out to 
Australia to begin a new career there. 
He rose to the highest positions in the 
political life of Victoria; was for a time 
Prime Minister ; was for a time Speaker 




















SIR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY 


in the House of Representatives; and 
may fairly be described as the originato: 
of the great movement of national fed- 
eration, which has led to the formation 
of the Australian Commonwealth. Of 
late years he retired from public life and 
settled for the benefit of his health in a 
charming spot near Nice on the Riviera, 
from which he made occasional visits to 
London and to his native country. I 
met him several times during his recent 
visits to London, where we had many 
friends in common who were always de- 
lighted to give him a welcome. He some- 
times came to the House of Commons, 
and had a seat on that bench which is de- 
scribed in the technical language of the 
House as “ Under the Gallery,” a place 
to which distinguished strangers may 
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introduced, and which is practicaily on a 
level with the debating chamber itself. It 
was peculiarly interesting to sit by 
Duffy’s side on that bench and listen to 
his whispered comments on the changes 
which had taken place in the House since 
the far-off days when he was one of its 
members. 

I first met Duffy when I was a boy in 
Ireland at the time when the Young Ire- 
land movement was beginning and before 
the attempt at rebellion under Smith 
O’Brien in 1848. We young fellows 
used then to think Duffy too cautious 
and slow and constitutional, because up 
to the very last he would not encourage 
the idea of any attempt at armed rebel- 
lion, which he well knew must end in 
failure. We were carried away by the 
powerful writings of John Mitchell 
and the eloquence of Thomas Francis 
Meagher, and we could not give our 
minds to any counsels of moderation or 
to any faith in merely constitutional agi- 
tation. But even then the youngest and 


most ardent of us could render justice to 
the services which Duffy had done for 
his country by helping to create a new 


national spirit and a new national litera- 
ture. Duffy was the founder of the Dub- 
lin Nation, the weekly paper which re- 
vived that national spirit and called forth 
that national literature. The two men 
who worked with him in establishing the 
Nation were Thomas Davis, the young 
poet, who wrote ballads which can never 
die, and John Blake Dillon, the father of 
the living John Dillon, now one of the 
most devoted and influential members of 
the Irish National party in the House of 
Commons. Davis died when little past 
his youth, and John Blake Dillon went 
out to the United States after the failure 
in 1848 and lived there for many years, 
practicing with great success at the bar 
in New York. Toward the close of his 
life he returned to Ireland and entered 
the House of Commons as an Irish Na- 
tional representative. His political ca- 
reer and conduct during these later years 
won for him the esteem, confidence and 
friendship of such illustrious English- 
men as John Brightand John Stuart Mill. 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy was the last of 
the famous men of 1848. - He had lived a 
full life, and the best of his work must 
always survive in the memory and in the 
literature of his people. 
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Another death has been announced 
within the last few days which brings to 
me memories of personal friendship and 
literary admiration. Ada Ellen Bayly, 
known to all novel readers on your side 
of the Atlantic as well as on ours,as Edna 
Lyall, has just died while yet only in her 
prime. She began her literary career at a 
very early age, and soon became one of 
the most popular among our younger 
novelists. Indeed I have been assured by 
publishers that for a time her books sold 
more largely than those of any other 
woman novelist of her day. I knew 
“Edna Lyall” some years ago while I 
was still in active life and she did me the 
honor to consult me about a scheme of 
hers for going over to Ireland and writ- 
ing a story of Irish life from the point 
of view of a thoroughly sympathetic 
Englishwoman. She carried out her idea 
with great success in the literary sense, 
and she made herself much loved among 
the Irish peasantry in many parts of Ire- 
land by the manner in which she set her- 
self to help their cottage industries and 
the intense interest which she took in all 
that tended to promo‘e the welfare of the 
country. She loved to study many as- 
pects of life, and it was always a great 
pleasure to me to act as her escort to the 
House of Commons and find her a seat in 
the Ladies’ Gallery, and talk over the de- 
bate with her on the Terrace. Of late 
years her health had compelled her to a 
retired life at Eastbourne in one of our 
seacoast regions. Since her settlement 
at Eastbourne I have not seen her, altho 
we sometimes interchanged letters, and 
until very lately I had not had reason to 
know that her death was so near. She 
was a true-hearted woman of noble pur- 
pose as well as a gifted writer, and she 
has passed from life at a time when her 
friends were hoping that she had still 
much good work to do. 

Altho there is still what one of the 
London daily papers described the other 
day as “a slump in literature,” we have 
had lately some remarkable studies in fic- 
tion. I am even inclined to ask whether 
the authoress of “ The Wine of Finvarra 
and Other Stories ” is not a new star aris- 
ing in our literary firmament. The au- 
thoress about whom I form these high 
hopes is Mrs. C. L. Antrobus, and her 
latest volume—the one I have named—is 
published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
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Mrs. Antrobus had already marked a dis- 
tinct success by her novel, “ Quality Cor- 
ner.” “The Wine of Finvarra” is a 
collection of short stories—some of them 
indeed rather prose poems than stories, 
so much do they belong to the realms of 
the imaginative, the ideal and yet the dis- 
tinctly human. There are some of these 
which remind me, I cannot quite tel! 
how, of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s shorter 


tales—not that they are like Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s in style or ‘structure, or 
that they seem to have been suggested 
by him, but that they live, as so many of 
his do, in that mysterious realm between 
the real and the ideal, between mind and 
matter, in which Hawthorne’s imagina- 
tion so often loved to linger. The stories 
in this volume called “ The Wine of Fin- 
varra”’—the title story—“ The Two 
Twilights” and “The Garden of At- 
talus ” are, I do not hesitate to say, worthy 
to take a place among the very best of 
the kind that our later days have seen. 
The authoress can show us many illus- 
trations of a vigorous and a delightful 
humor which is as natural and unbor- 
rowed as are the yet more characteristic 
qualities of her stories. I shall be much 
surprised if this volume does not bring to 
its authoress, about whom personally I 
know nothing whatever, a welcome from 
all true lovers of imaginative literature. 

A new work by George Gissing is al- 
ways an event in our literary world, and 
such an event we have just had by his 
latest publication. But I have not yet had 
time to read the book, and I am not dis- 
posed to skim over one of George Gis- 
sing’s volumes. When I begin one of his 
books I must read it. Just now, there- 
fore, I shall merely call attention to the 
fact that Messrs. Constable have pub- 
lished a new volume by George Gissing 
called “The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft,” and I shall tell my readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT in my next letter 
what I think of the book. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


A Broken Harp 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
(A POET IS SUDDENLY SILENT) 


HEN the string snapped—who shall 
W say? ; 
Was it on some raving day? 
When the wind raced with the cold, 
When the frost’s teeth bit the mold, 
When, unclasped, the fingers clung, 
When the love-songs were all sung? 


Was it on some hallowed night, 
When the summer moon was white? 
When the wildest longings trod 
Abashed before the eyes of God? 
When the sanest self, apart 

Held the misled heart from heart? 


Why the string snapped—none shall know. 
Harps, like hearts, break easiest so. 
Curious fingers, fain to mend, 5 

Let the music have its end! 

No new string on the old lyre 

Finds (if lost) the heart’s desire. 


Like the Lake of Galilee, 

Harp-shape, heart-shape, fair to see, 
This has had its sacred day. 

Put the shattered thing away. 

—Nay! Be gentle! Once it rang, 

The fine world listening, while he sang. 
Newton CENTER, Mass, 





Man’s Place in the Universe 
By William H. Pickering 


[We have asked Professor Pickering, of the Harvard Observatory, to make the following comment on 


the extraordinary article of Alfred Russel Wallace we printed two weeks ago. 


Professor W. H. Pick- 


ering is a brother of Edward C. Pickering, Professor of Astronomy at Harvard, and is associated with 


him in the Harvard Observatory. 


in 1889, and in 1894 erected the observatory and telescope for Mr. Lowell at Flagstaff, Ariz. 


He estabiished a temporary observatory in Southern California 


He also 


led an expedition to observe the solar eclipse in Georgia in 1900 and in the same year established an 


astronomical station for the Harvard Observatory at Jamaica, W. I. 


He is also interested in moun- 


tain climbing and is the author of several books and articles on this “ most dangerous sport in the 


world” and astronomical subjects.—EDITOR. ] 


N interesting article by Mr. Alfred 
A R. Wallace appeared in THE In- 
DEPENDENT of February 26th, on 
the somewhat unexpected topic of as- 
tronomy. The position of the profes- 
sional astronomer when he reads any 
such paper, dealing with his own branch, 
is naturally that of criticism, and that is 
probably what the author himself would 
desire. While the present writer can in 
general find no fault with the facts as 
stated by Mr. Wallace, he cannot but feel 
that some of his conclusions are open 
to question. As the whole subject mat- 
ter treated lies on the very outermost 
bounds of our knowledge, however, it is 
only possible to show that the facts as 
we know them may be interpreted in a 
scmewhat different manner from that 
indicated in the article above mentioned. 
It is true that the increasing power of 
our telescopes and cameras shows a con- 
stantly decreasing increment in the num- 
ber of stars revealed by them, but this, 
it seems to me, does not indicate that 
we have reached the limits of the stellar 
system, but rather that we are still very 
far from them. An approach to the 
limits would be marked by a sudden in- 
stead of a gradual decline in the number 
of additional stars observed. 

It may be shown mathematically, as- 
suming all the stars to be alike, that with 
each additional magnitude we should in- 
crease the total number of stars four 
times. That is to say, suppose that in a 
certain region in the heavens we want to 
fy 1 5 stars brighter than the sixth mag- 
nitude. Then we should expect to find 
20 stars brighter than the seventh magni- 
tude, 80 stars brighter than the eighth, 
320 stars brighter than the ninth, and so 
on. In point of fact the ratio 4.0 is sel- 
dom reached, and never held long, even 


among the brighter stars, while among 
the fainter ones much smaller ratios are 
found to obtain. Thus among 825 stars 
in a part of the constellation of Orion the 
successive ratios between the sixth and 
fifteenth magnitudes were 3.7, 2.5, 1.7, 
1.7, 1.8, 1.5, 1.4, 1.4, 1.4 and 1.3. Here 
we find no sudden drop in the ratio, in- 
dicating that we had found all the stars. 
What we do find is a steady and uni- 
form decline, which, as far as we can 
see, might with more powerful instru- 
ments be contirued indefinitely.* 

This really means apparently one of 
three things: either, first, thatas we recede 
from our sun the stars grow smaller; 
second, that as we recede, the stars grow 
further and further apart; or, third, that 
there is an absorbing medium in space 
wich makes the remoter stars appear 
fainter than would otherwise be the case. 
It is possible that all three of these hy- 
potheses are correct, but it is not likely 
that we are near the edge of the universe 
as yet. 

Similar counts to the above have been 
made in other parts of the sky, giving 
similar results. Thus the mean ratio for 
946 polar stars was 2.2, for 479 stars 
in the Pleiades 1.5. Both the Pleiades 
and the Orion are near the Milky Way, 
and if we consider the ratio of 1.5 to hold 
good for the whole of that stupendous 
object, since it contains far more stars 
than all the rest of the sky together, we 
may roughly compute the total number 
of stars in the sky which our largest tele- 
scopes will show. This number is usually 
given in the astronomies as one hundred 
millions, but using the small ratio which 
we actually find by count, the total num- 
ber of stars visible to us down to the 


* This subject has been treated several times in 
the Annals of Harvard a Observatory. See 
Volumes XIV, 477; XVIII, 201, and XXXII, 69. 
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seventeenth magnitude proves to be a tri- 
fle over twenty millions. 

While the total number of stars so far 
counted is inadequate to give any very 
satisfactory result, yet these are the only 
counts that have so far been made, as far 
as I am aware, where all the stars of each 
of the fainter magnitudes have been 
grouped by themselves and the ra- 
tio for each separate magnitude deter- 
mined. The Cape Photographic Durch- 
musterung, lately published, contains 
445,000 stars of the tenth magnitude and 
biighter. Adopting the ratio 1.5, this 
would indicate that the total number of 
stars that we can see in the whole sky is 
about twenty-five millions. 

While the dark spaces in the sky, or 
coal-sacks, as Herschel called them, may 
really be empty spaces, as Mr. Wallace 
suggests, it is at least quite as probable 
that they are simply large clouds of non- 
luminous gas, which by its absorption 
would completely blot out the light of all 
the stars beyond them. Indeed, the sharp- 
ness with which they are often defined 
points very strongly to this explanation 
of them. As we find enormous masses 
of luminous gas, whose dimensions can 
only be measured by the number of years 
that light would require to traverse them, 
it is certainly possible that equally large 
masses of non-luminous gas may occur, 
whose presence is indicated to us only 
by its absorption. For all we know to the 
contrary the universe may extend to 
infinity in all directions, filled with this 
same non-luminous gas. In this vast space 
comparatively small scattered pockets 
may occur where the gas has begun to 
become luminous and to condense into 
stars and stellar systems. Near the center 
of one of these comparatively small 
pockets is located at the present time 
our own sun with its attendant planets, 
while what we in our ignorance call the 
whole universe may be simply one 
among many of these little isolated stel- 
lar regions. 

Thus it does not appear from this point 
of view, as Mr. Wallace would have us 
believe, that the universe is a limited ob- 
ject that we have pretty nearly explored. 
It may be, for aught we know, and very 
likely is, infinitely larger than our most 
powerful instruments will ever permit 
us to examine. 

Mr. Wallace’s ‘statement that proper 
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motion gives us our best guide to the 
distance of the stars whose parallax is 
unknown is probably true, but his re- 
mark that “ there is little or no relation 
between brightness and distance” is ob- 
viously erroneous. Some very bright 
stars, like Canopus and Rigel, are very 
remote, while very faint ones, like LI. 
21185, are comparatively near at hand, 
but there is not the slightest question 
that the average distance of twenty faint 
stars, taken at random, is greater than 
the average distance of twenty bright 
ones similarly selected. Of the eight 
brightest stars in the heavens, three— 
a Centauri, Sirius, and Procyon—are 
comparatively near. Proper motion and 
brightness form at present our two best 
guides to the distance of the stars, when 
parallax observations have not or cannot 
be obtained, but proper motion is prob- 
ably on the whole the safer of the two. 

With regard to our position in the ex- 
act center of the Milky Way, Mr. Wal- 
lace seems to have been led into error 
by the accuracy of the figures given by 
Sir John Herschel. Many astronomers, 
especially in former times, were in the 
habit of giving their numerical results 
in very small fractions of the second of 
arc, whereas, in point of fact, they could 
not measure the given distance perhaps 
within several minutes. This seems to be- 
the case in the present instance. If the 
Milky Way were merely a hazy uniform 
band of light we might locate its medial 
line with some approach to accuracy. A 
close examination, however, shows that 
it is on the contrary a branching struc- 
ture of most irregular form and bril- 
liancy, sometimes one side being the 
brighter and sometimes the other, and it 
would not be possible for any two ob- 
servers, or indeed for any single ob- 
server working on different nights, to 
agree within as much as a degree as to 
where the medial line should properly 
be drawn. As to locating it accurately 
within one minute of arc (one-thirtieth 
of the moon’s diameter), a mere glance 
at the object on any clear night will show 
the reader the absolute futility of such 
an undertaking. 

Admitting for the sake of argument 
that we are located within one degree 
of the medial plane of the Milky Way, 
there is no evidence whatever that we are 
located within ten per cent. of the radius 
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of the central position in that plane. In- 
deed, what evidence there is, as is 
pointed out by Sir John Herschel, shows 
rather that we are slightly to the south 
of the center. Assuming, however, that 
we are within one degree of the medial 
plane, and within ten per cent. of its cen- 
tral position, which is indeed quite possi- 
ble, it may readily be shown that there 
are from one to ten thousand stars that 
are just as likely to hold the central posi- 
tion as we ourselves. That is to say, any 
one of our naked eye stars may be the 
central one. 

But again, supposing our sun is the 
central star, what of it? If we are cen- 
tral to-day, since we are moving about 
fourteen miles every second straight to- 
ward one side of the Milky Way, we 
are not likely to remain central very long, 
and when the human race first appeared, 
perhaps 100,000 years ago, we certainly 
could not have been anything like cen- 
tral. It would therefore appear that 
our sun is no more likely to control the 
one favored planet of the universe, on 
this hypothesis, than any other of the 
three or four thousand stars that are 
visibletothe naked eye upon a clear night. 
In any case, as Mr. Wallace himself ad- 
mits, it is not possible to prove that any 
advantage would accrue to us from be- 
longing to a central sun; we can merely 
guess that certain advantages might do 
so. That is not science, and it is not very 
satisfactory. 

Turning now to the facts, as far as we 
know them at the present day, it seems 
that we cannot do better than adopt the 
views first enunciated by that great as- 
tronomer, Sir William Herschel, that the 
stellar universe, as we know it, is in the 
form of a flattened disk, such as might 
be formed by two watch glasses, and that 
we are not far from the center of it. 

To this statement the last few years 


‘have added the additional information 


that, as we knew it, the universe contains 
about twenty million stars, interspersed 
with enormous volumes of gas, some 
luminous and some not; that the stars 
are most crowded together at the center, 
In our vicinity, and diminish in density 
and perhaps in size as we approach the 
outer regions. In the central regions the 
stars are many of them of the so-called 
solar type, while in the outskirts they 


are generally of the Sirian or blue type. 
Many astronomers consider the solar 
stars to be older and cooler than the other 
kind. Comparatively speaking, they are 
few in number, less than one per cent. 
being of the solar type. 

These facts would lead us to believe 
that the original nebula from which we 
spring began to condense into stars some- 
where in our vicinity, and that the proc- 
ess of star formation is spreading out in 
all directions from us, having proceeded 
furthest so far in the direction of the 
Milky Way. Judging from its spectrum, 
our sun must be one of the older stars in 
the universe, but by no means the oldest. 
It seems to be a fair sized star, as stars 
go, but on the whole rather below the 
average, and not to be compared for a 
moment to such giants as Canopus and 
Arcturus, which in point of size compare 
to our sun somewhat as our sun does to 
the earth. 

With regard tothe habitability of the va- 
rious planets, we may say at once that we 
know nothing about the surface condi- 
tions of the four outer ones, save that 
Jupiter is probably pretty hot, judging 
from the activity displayed in the forma- 
tion and disappearance of its various 
cloud belts. Even on Neptune, the outer- 
most one, the sunlight is fairly intense, 
and as bright as one of our electric lights 
at a distance of five or six feet. It would 
seem from their large masses, rapid rota- 
tion and uniformly cloudy atmospheres 
that they would be especially well adapted 
to maintain a uniform surface tempera- 
ture for long periods of time—certainly 
far better so than the earth. 

Of Mercury we know but little, as we 
can only vaguely trace some of its more 
distinct surface markings. What little 
we do know, however, leads us heartily to 
agree with Mr. Wallace that it would be 
a most undesirable place of residence. 
Of Venus we know nothing, save that it 
has an atmosphere much denser than our 
own, which is filled perpetually with 
clouds, completely masking the surface 
of the planet. From what the geologists 
tell us, it would seem now to typify 
pretty closely the conditions through 
which the earth passed a million or more 
years ago. While the moon apparently 
supports considerable areas of vegeta- 
tion, or something very analogous to it, 
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we cannot believe that with its very rare 
atmosphere it can be the residence of any 
very intelligent life. 

Possibly the same may be true of Mars, 
altho its marvelous canal system, when 
well seen, certainly gives it a very artifi- 
cial aspect. In spite of its great distance 
from the sun, it evidently has a remark- 
able capacity for maintaining a comfort- 
able surface temperature, as witness the 
rapidity with which its polar ice caps dis- 
appear at the time of the spring thaw. 
If human beings with no previous prep- 
aration can withstand for a few minutes 
a reduction of three-quarters of the at- 
mospheric pressure, as has been the case 
in certain balloon ascents, it would cer- 
tainly seem that by the gradual processes 
of nature an intelligent race might be 
bred that would flourish under the com- 
paratively low atmospheric pressure to be 
found in Mars. What this pressure is 
we do not know, but it is believed not to 
exceed one-quarter or perhaps one- 
eighth of our own. 

The present lack of permanent oceans 
on Mars would seem to have its draw- 
backs, but this may not have been the 
case in the past, when the race was young. 


Indeed, we must probably make up our 
minds to dispense with our own oceans 
some time in the future, when our in- 
terior has so far cooled down as to be 
able to accommodate them. 

It has been said that if an angel were 
to have paid a brief visit to the earth 
once every 100,000 years, he would have 
come perhaps a thousand times since the 
earth first separated from the sun, but 
only once would he have found intelli- 
gent life upon its surface. From this we 
may argue that if we ourselves could now 
visit one thousand planets that were ca- 
pable sooner or later of supporting life, 
on only one of them could we properly 
expect to find inhabitants of a degree of 
intelligence equal to that, let us say, of 
our own ancestors ten or twenty thousand 
years ago. 

From this point of view perhaps we 
may claim that we really are the most in- 
telligent animals in the universe, at the 
present moment. At the same time I 
fear we must admit that there is very lit- 
tle evidence from an astronomical stand- 
point which can be gathered in support 
of such a claim. 

CamBripcr, Mass 


Northern Men and Women 


By a Southern Visitor 


[Not caring to publish a multitude of replies of various quality and temper to our article by a 
Northern woman in criticism of Southern life, we asked a Southern woman of literary and social 
culture to write a counter criticism of social conditions as she had observed them In a visit of some 


length to the North. 


If her comments are more quaint than severe, her freedom was restrained 


solely by the fact that she is one of those who hold that “ hands were never made to tear each other's 


eyes.” —EDITOR. ] 


NCLUDING New England, the North 
is the home of more different kinds 
of people than any other part.of this 

country. It is the birthplace of more 
morals and immoralities than any other 
Americans have the energy to practice. 
The social and industrial conditions give 
rise to the most complicated civil and 
financial problems of our times. And 
yet the South, where we have only two 
kinds of people, one problem, and one 
large, all embracing condition of poverty 
to contend with—the South is the object 
of more comment from every part of our 
country than any other section of it! We 
not only discuss ourselves, but every one 


else appears to be interested in our heroic 
provincialism. Our very faults fascinate 
attention. I do not know if this is be- 
cause they are really more engaging than 
the virtues of our critics; or whether it 
is due to the patriotic enthusiasm with 
which we maintain them. But I am sure 
that this self-consciousness on the part 
of Southerners at least would be dimin- 
ished if we visited more, particularly in 
the North; and the social reciprocity 
would result in friendlier relations be- 
tween these two really alien sections. As 
it is, the people there know more of our 
faults than we do of their virtues. 

And a pacific effect is not always as 
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certain when a Northerner visits the 
South. For we not only have good cause 
to suspect him of an uncomplimentary 
missionary zeal, but the fact that his 
point of view of our home affairs is so 
radically different from the one we hold 
excites in us a natural antagonism. Thus 
our very hospitality assumes a belligerent 
air. We praise ourselves, put forward 
conclusions that defy his rationality, and 
daringly proclaim what we know he con- 
siders our worst faults as necessary vir- 
tues. In short, we overwhelm him even 
if we do not convince him. He is placed 
in a position where he must be pleased 
with us or be damned. This is how it 
happens that the most critical New Eng- 
lander only ventures to maintain a polite 
silence in the face of our evidence, which 
is really nothing more than the self-pre- 
serving neutrality of a stranger in the 
enemy's country. 

But when a Southerner, smarting still 
under the chastisement which failed to 
conquer his father forty years ago, chal- 
lenges Northern hospitality, his choleric 
temper is taken into account and he is 


received with preternatural amiability. 
But one of the first shocks he gets is the 
impression that his host has nothing to 
defend, nothing to deny and nothing to 


excuse. There may be political corrup- 
tion, moral degeneration in his regions, 
but that is not his individual affair. His 
domestic dignity ignores both. For the 
Northern man never becomes a world 
character until he undertakes to exploit 
and correct the shortcomings of some 
other section, say the South. At home 
and in the presence of strangers he has 
only personal attributes. His citizen life 
is concealed in the national plans of his 
political party and he does not make it 
the topic of social conversation, but 
rather he lives in his own present and 
never refers to the past, even in the 
South, except to oblige the pride of his 
guest. He is not better bred, but his man- 
ners and even his food are less conspicu- 
ous, less abundant than ours are, and 
both are better cooked. His modesty is 
exasperating, because one soon discovers 
that it is really the absence of sensation 
rather than conscious reserve. But his 
difidence is at least disarming. He 
yields the occasion to his guest; encour- 
ages him to make a hero or a fool of him- 
self according to his inclination. 
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And he is not so critical as he is inter- 
ested in the performance. He has a sin- 
cere curiosity that is entirely impersonal, 
to gratify. Besides this he really likes 
the Southerner. This is his one depart- 
ure from the logic of righteousness. He 
is invariably attracted by this person 
whose whole life and character are in’ 
opposition to his own. Meanwhile the 
Southerner himself is quick to feel this 
involuntary compliment, this telepathy 
of kindness. He begins to glow like a 
red coal in a frosty wind. His sparks 
fly upward. He magnifies himself, his 
section, his rights and his wrongs. He 
is the only man living who practices free 
speech everywhere and upon all occa- 
sions. No sense of the fitness of things 
can deprive him of it. And he finally re- 
turns home with the not unwarranted 
conviction that once more the South has 
conquered the North. In a measure this 
is what has really happened. The 
warmth, the passion and vitality of a 
Southern heart have reflected a dim Au- 
rora across the snow line of a cold New 
England temperament. But that is all. 
The victory is not a victory, it is only 
an illumination. There has been more 
magic than reason in the performance. 
For, after all, in the North the South- 
erner is regarded as a sort of romantic 
phenomenon resulting from the sunlight 
and heresies of his section. He is 
supposed to be compounded of heroic im- 
pulses, wrong principles, eccentric vir- 
tues and savage ethics. Such a personal- 
ity focuses attention and may even charm 
the imagination, but it cannot really 
affect the mental attitude of people who 
have inherited the granitic qualities of 
their New England rocks. 

On the whole, I think there is a greater 
difference between the character and dis- 
position of the men than between the 
women of the two sections. These 
Yankee gentlemen have a nonchalance, a 
power of personal subtraction that is 
maddening to the Southerner, who has 
at least as much temperament as he has 
brains. They are not natural, as are 
Southern men, but they have been care- 
fully made by their ancestors, predes- 
tined and produced. And unless one is 
acquainted with the process, he is never 
likely to comprehend thoroughly the man 
that results from it. They do not even 
get their convictions as we do, from ex- 
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perience, but from books and university 
courses. They have a system of thought 
that reaches from the slums to the re- 
motest solar systems, and the whole 
thing is academic, theoretical! And their 
leading eccentricity consists in an ener- 
getic determination to govern by it, 
whether it meets the actual conditions in 
the world about them or not. They show 
the same tenacity in holding these book 
and university theories that Southerners 
do in preserving their tried and proved 
prejudices. 

I was prepared to find an even greater 
difference between Northern and South- 
ern women. But I am forced to the con- 
clusion that American women are essen- 
tially the same everywhere. They only 
differ in manifestations. In the North, 
for instance, they are frank rather than 
coquettish. At the same time they are 
personally more reserved, less confiden- 
tial than we are in the South, because 
they have more impersonal topics of con- 
versation than we have. They are more 
interested in the world at large and less 
interested in themselves. I think this 
may grow out of the fact that they are 
not noticed as much or approved as often 
and gallantly as women are in the South. 
Indeed, they are apparently without that 
self-consciousness which limits our ways 
from the glance of an eye to the length 
of a step. This leads to what we should 
consider the most astonishing results. I 
accounted on this basis for the naive ex- 
posure of feminine legs on Fifth Avenue. 
When I was in New York recently I saw 
many sober maids, matrons and grand- 
matrons walking there with skirts lifted 
as high as if they had been wading 
through three feet of water. I conclude 
that this cold indifference to their nether 
extremities arose not from a lack of mod- 
esty, but from the evident indifference 
of the public. However, if a woman 
showed such economy of skirts in any 
Southern city, enough excitement and en- 
thusiasm could be generated along that 
street by the sight to lengthen self-con- 
sciousness down to her boot-heels very 
quickly. 

I do not know if social life in the 
North is more or less elastic than it is 
in the South, but evidently it is less 
formal in some ways. A closer relation 
exists between romance and realitv than 


we admit. Love affairs are openly con- 
fessed and apparently receive a recogni- 
tion, a general sanction that we permit 
only near the end of an engagement. At 
the same time I was told that it is not 
admissible for a man to “ make love” to 
a woman unless he is “in earnest.” To 
us, whose vocation consists largely in a 
coquettish dexterity at parrying the gal- 
lant speeches of our man kind, this seems 
an unreasonable, prosaic hardship. And 
this reminds me of another impressive 
characteristic of Northern men; they are 
not rude, but they are unconscious of 
how much and how cunningly women 
differ from men. I recall in this con- 
nection a long walk with a gentleman 
who is a product rather than an exponent 
of New England. He was an excellent 
comrade, but he allowed me to crawl 
over a stone fence, snake through a 
thicket of briars and up a hill one quarter 
of a mile steep without ever offering me 
the least assistance. Had a Southern man 
treated me in this fashion I should have 
died of exhaustion and indignation. As 
it was I climbed the situation with a 
fortitude that I have never showed be- 
fore or since. I felt a humorous exhilara- 
tion in conforming to his strenuous no- 
tions of sex. 


Thesé are some of my first impressions. 


of the North. More particularly I was 
amazed at the indefatigable energy of 
these people. What we know as leisure 
is an experience they can never have. 
They have no capacities for resting. 
Their brains have been wound up by two 
hundred years of industrious living and 
they never “run down.” I was with a 
party of New York people in Connecticut 
who thought they were taking a vacation. 
Now with us a vacation is a kind of 
Nirvana experience. We take our holi- 
day lying flat upon our backs. We go 
into a romantic trance along with the 
summer weather. But these men and 
women showed more zeal in their effort 
to amuse themselves than Southerners do 
_ they are leading a “ strenuous 
life!” 

It even seemed to me that Christianity 
is not so much a definition of spirituality 
in the North as it is a form of human 
activity. In so far as it is an experience 
at all every expression of it is qualified 
by the ethics of “good taste.” If any 
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one is “ led of the Spirit,” he would con- 
sider it bad form to reveal the fact. And 
such a spiritual exaggeration as a “ re- 
vival ” would certainly seem to them an 
irrational display of moral emotions and 
a waste of supernatural energy. In 
short, I think they have measured off 
religion by a diagram of their own facul- 
ties. They have divorced it from ideality 
and attempted to make a practical for- 
mula of it; and, failing in this, they are 
gradually losing interest in the poetic 
manifestations of it that have really 
saved the world from materialism. Thus 
pious New England has thought her way 
through Christian dogma into something 
very like Agnosticism, while the barbaric 
South still clings passionately and peni- 
tently to the sweet mysticism of a more 
primitive religious experience. We are 
all prodigal sons in consciousness who 
insist upon rising up periodically and re- 
turning to our Heavenly Father for for- 
giveness and a fatted calf of blessings. 
Our deeds are more or less evil, but we 
have not lost the sense of sin and a 
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wholesome fear of an old-fashioned 
judgment day. But I am not so sure 
that some of the rationalism I found in 
the North does not flatten out these 
mountain peaks of prayer and repent- 
ance into superstitions and illusions. A 
man in that region may be sorry for his 
sins, but I doubt if many of them who 
hold these views know how to be sorry 
before God for them, as the worst and 
the wisest of us do in the South. 

Yet the chief distinction of these peo- 
ple is in their power to hope. South- 
erners are the victims of a moral despera- 
tion, and we hope mainly in God, while 
we go it blind, right or wrong. But they 
hope in the world, they have confidence 
in the existing order. Also, they have 
a patience and a repose that the fever 
in our sun and soil does not permit. We 
fight quicker and more bravely because 
we cannot endure so long. There is a 
tension upon us that they do not feel, a 
prayer and a madness in us that they do 
not understand, because the wind and 
snow keep their blood cool. 


The Permanency of Co-education 
j By Ida Husted Harper 


{Our readers will remember that Mrs. Harper is an authority on all questions relating to the ad- 


vancement of women. 


She was for several years an editor of the Indianapolis News and for the 


past nine years she has been a department editor of the New York Sun; she also is the author of 


“The Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony,” and jointly with Miss Anthony of “ The 


Woman Suffrage.’’—EpIrTor. } 


HEN President William R. Har- 
per succeeded in his plan of put- 
ting into separate class rooms 

the men and the women students of the 
freshmen and sophomore classes in Chi- 
cago University, the prediction was made 
generally that this would reopen the 
question of co-education, give encourage- 
ment to its enemies and prove of great 
detriment to a system which it had re- 
quired years of effort to establish. This 
prophecy has been abundantly fulfilled. 
His arbitrary and unwarranted action 
has agitated most injuriously a question 
which the steady progress of the last thir- 
ty-five years had given every reason to 
believe was definitely settled. It cannot 
be doubted that a check to co-education 
has been received, but that it will be per- 
manent cannot be credited for a moment 


History of 


by those who take other than a superficial 
view. The wonderful development of 
education in the United States and the 
wide opportunity which is given to wom- 
an in every avenue of employment ren- 
der it inevitable that she shall now and 
always be allowed the best means for 
preparation which the country affords. 
The schools and universities will offer 
their advantages alike to all, from which 
they may select those suited to their in- 
dividual needs, and women no more than 
men will be restricted to a certain few 
which somebody else decides are most 
appropriate for them. It was supposed 
that all the arguments on this point, pro 
and con, had long since been threshed 
out, but this retrograde movement of one 
of the largest of the universities has 
given new life to those that were only 
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“ scotched, not killed.” Like our army in 
the Philippines, the friends of co-educa- 
tion are likely to have some fighting to 
do even after victory has been declared. 

A demand for “segregation of the 
sexes” in the elementary and secondary 
schools is more absurd than a fight 
against wind mills. In the elementary 
grades co-education is practically univer- 
sal, the exceptions too few to be recorded. 
Of the high schools 98 per cent. are co- 
educational. The public schools enroll 
QI per cent. of all the children and youths 
of the country. Of the private schools 
attended by the other 9 per cent., 56.7 
are co-educational. Or, to give a dif- 
ferent set of figures: In 1898, of the pub- 
lic schools, 34 were for boys only, 29 for 
girls only, and 5,252 were co-educational ; 
of the private secondary schools, 327 
were for boys only, 538 for girls only 
and 1,125 were co-educational. From 
these statistics the infinitestimal propor- 
tions of separate education may be 
judged. “The policy now so generally 
pursued is heartily indorsed by the great 
majority of supervising officers, and 
strongly supported by the people in all 
parts of the country,” according to the 
report recently issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation William T. Harris must be ac- 
cepted as the highest statistical authority 
on educational matters, and in his report 
for 1901-1902 he substantiates the above 
figures and gives a mass of testimony 
from the superintendents of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis 
and other cities, the great majority de- 
claring unequivocally for co-education in 
all grades of the public schools. This 
matter is settled beyond controversy, and 
while in the densely populated parts of 
the large cities, where the foreign element 
predominates, separate buildings may be 
advisable, in all other cases boys and 
girls should be, and will be, educated to- 
gether in the public schools. 

The question at issue then becomes, 
Shall these young people, attending the 
same schools and reciting in the same 
classes up to the moment of entering col- 
lege, henceforth be “ segregated” from 
each other? The United States has an- 
swered this question as follows: In 1833 
the first college was opened to women at 


Oberlin, Ohio. This daring innovation 
was not repeated for twenty years, when 
Antioch, also in Ohio, opened its doors, 
and a few years later women entered 
Iowa College. Up to this time there had 
been but slight demand for their higher 
education, but in 1862 the Land Grant 
Act was passed, which appropriated about 
10,000,000 acres among various States 
for the endowment of colleges. In the 
Central and Western States the claim of 
women to share in these provisions was 
generally recognized, and after the Civil 
War they were admitted rapidly to one 
after another of these State universities. 
A number of private colleges followed 
this example, and by 1880 (not includ- 
ing technical schools) 51.3 per cent. of 
the colleges and universities of the en- 
tire country were open to women. In 
1890 the proportion had increased to 65.5 
per cent. In 1900 it had reached 71.6 per 
cent., or, excluding the Catholic institu- 
tions, over 80 per cent. In this list are 
included all of the State universities ex- 
cept those of Virginia, Georgia and 
Mississippi, with Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina not fully co-educational. 

In the whole United States (excluding 
the Catholic) there are only eight col- 
leges and universities of over 600 stu- 
dents which are not co-educational. Of 


these Yale opens its post graduate courses. 


to women, Johns Hopkins its Medical 
Department, New York its graduate, 
law, commerce and pedagogy. The num- 
ber of institutions of over 600 students, 
therefore, which refuse all degrees to 
women is narrowed down to five—Har- 
vard, Princeton, Dartmouth, Girard and 
the University of Georgia. Can any rea- 
sonable person after examining the sta- 
tistics ignore the progress of co-educa- 
tion or doubt its success? 

It would be impossible, however, that 
there should not be occasionally some re- 
action against this wave, which is stead- 
ily rolling forward in constantly increas- 
ing volume. In 1825 Boston opened a 
high school for girls, the first on record, 
but so many rushed in that it was closed 
after eighteen months’ trial, the Mayor 
declaring that “no city could stand the 
expense.” This experience has been du- 
plicated many times since then, and it 
forms the basis of the present apparent 
reaction against co-education—the fear 
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that women are going to outnumber men 
in the universities. It cannot be denied 
that there is ground for this belief. Girls 
form from two-thirds to four-fifths of 
the graduates from the high schools at 
the present time, every State showing a 
preponderance of girls. In 1890 the per- 
centage of pupils in the high schools was: 
Boys, 45.03; girls, 54.97; in 1900, boys, 
42.83; girls, 57.17. The present number 
in the high schools, normal and manual 
training and the preparatory schools for 
college is: Males, 329,675; females, 406,- 
325. 

When the statistics of the colleges and 
universities themselves are examined it 
is found that in 1890, in those for men 
alone and for both sexes, there were 38,- 
056 men and 8,075 women. In 1900 the 
number was 65,069 men and 21,468 wom- 
en. It is to be regretted that a table is 
not obtainable for the co-educational in- 
stitutions by themselves, but from 1890 
to 1900 the percentage of increase in 
these alone was: Men, 78 per cent. ; wom- 
en, 105.4 per cent. To get the whole 
number of women receiving what is 
known as the higher education in 1900 
there must be added the 5,260 in the col- 
leges for women only, making a total of 
26,728, aside from those in professional 
and technical schools. With these in- 
cluded the number is about 36,000. It is 
interesting to note that, excluding the 
above schools, out of the 16,513 degrees 
conferred in I901, 11,463 were given to 
men and 5,050, or nearly one-half, to 
women, altho the latter form much less 
than one-half the whole number of stu- 
dents. 

In every instance where there has been 
a reactionary movement against co-edu- 
cation the only definite excuse given has 
been the danger that the women would 
outnumber the men. The latter have be- 
lieved for so many centuries that they 
had the exclusive right to the higher ed- 
ucation, it is impossible for them to con- 
cede that women have an equal claim. It 
is the old story of the Boston High 
School repeated. So long as only a few 
availed themselves of the open door their 
entrance was not contested, but as the 
procession grows larger there is a panic- 
stricken effort to shut them out. If this 
is to be done, however, it ought to begin 
with the High School, for it is the re- 
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finement of cruelty to prepare a girl for 
college and then bar her out from the 
college. In the case of the State univer- 
sities, maintained by public funds, this 
would be the rankest injustice, and it is 
safe to predict that it never will be at- 
tempted. In those of a denominational 
or semi-private character it already has 
been done in several instances. The main 
reason doubtless has been the fear that 
girls would predominate, but closely al- 
lied to this has been another equally po- 
tent—the dread of rivalry in the class 
room. Disguise this as they will, deny it 
as they may, an investigation in every in- 
stance will prove its existence. The first 
backward step in co-education was that 
of Adelbert College in Cleveland, Ohio. 
It had had an apparently successful ex- 
perience in co-education for fifteen years. 
During this time the absences of the girls 
on account of illness had averaged less 
than one-half those of the men; their 
conduct had been exemplary ; their schol- 
arship such that they had carried off a 
majority of the honors. In 1888, tho 
much fewer in number, they took four 
out of five prizes. Then it was decided: 
to “segregate ” them in a separate col- 
lege. Since that time they have used the 
same libraries and laboratories as the 
boys, attended the same social functions, 
received the same degrees and have been 
separated only in the class room, the one 
place where there could be the least pos- 
sible danger in the association of the 
two. If this was not to prevent rivalry, 
what was it for? The ostensible reason 
given was that the attendance of men 
would increase if the women were ex- 
cluded. That was fourteen years ago, 
and the register of Adelbert College in 
1902 showed the magnificent enrollment 
of 206 male students. 

The next break in the ranks of co-edu- 
cation was made by Wesleyan, a Metho- 
dist Episcopal University in Middletown, 
Conn., whose Board of Trustees, after 
the most vociferous demands by its male 
students, decreed in 1900 that the at- 
tendance of girls should never exceed 20 
per cent. of that of the boys. As the total 
number of students in 1902 was only 325, 
it will be seen that so few girls can be en- 
rolled as to reduce its co-educational 
feature to an absurdity. 

The action of these two small institu- 
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tions, however, aroused but little atten- 
tion, as in 1891 the two great universities 
of Chicago and Stanford were opened 
with co-education in every departmeut, 
and it also was adopted in various other 
colleges in different parts of the coun- 
try. The astonishment was intense when 
in 1900 it was announced that at Stan- 
ford the number of women students 
would hereafter be limited to 500. The 
stereotyped excuse was given that it was 
feared the women would outnumber the 
men, and in this case that doubtless was 
the true reason. It was said frankly that 
it was believed this action would attract 
a greater number of men. The next year 
the total attendance at Stanford decreased 
almost 100, while that of the University 
of California more than doubled. As 
even then women formed only 46 per 
cent. of the whole number, it was plain 
that the increase was not due to a sud- 
den rush of women students. It is 
worthy of note that President David Starr 
Jordan said officially of this restriction: 
“Tt has no significance whatever in re- 
_lation to the present criticisms on co-edu- 
cation.” 

President Jordan’s remarks are fre- 
quently separated from their connection 
and distorted to imply that he is not in 
full favor of co-education. On the con- 
trary, he always has been and is now a 
consistent advocate of co-education in the 
literal sense of the word. Even of the 
“ annex,” such as exists at Columbia Uni- 
versity, he says: 


“The annex system cannot be a permanent 


one. The annex student does not get the best 
of the institution, and the best is none too good 
for her.” 


After many years’ experience as pro- 
fessor at Cornell, and as president of 
Indiana and Stanford universities, he 
declared in 1901: 

“It is not true that the character of college 


work has been in any way lowered by co-edu- 
cation. The reverse is decidedly the case.” 


Even after the action of Stanford Uni- 
versity the friends of co-education did 
not feel any especial alarm until in 1902 
President Harper made the astounding 
proposition to “segregate” absolutely 
the women of Chicago University in the 
freshman and sophomore classes. This 
proposal was received with a positive 
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shock, not only by this, but by other coun- 
tries which were being converted to co- 
education through its success in the 
United States. It was not believed it 
would be possible for him to commit that 
great institution to this most retrogres- 
sive step. The three branches of the uni- 
versity government were opposed to it 
and the trustees were not in favor of it, 
but in the fullness of time Dr. Harper 
gained his point. During all the long 
controversy the public was not given the 
slightest intimation of the cause for this 
terribly unjust act. After it was accom- 
plished he promised a full statement of 
his reasons, but it never was issued, and 
people to-day are in total ignorance of 
them. In his report of February, 1902, 
President Harper said: 

“The experience cf our nearly ten years 
of work has furnished an important contribu- 
tion toward the testimony in favor of co- 
education. Not a few members of our facul- 
ties, unfamiliar with its advantages, came to 
the university prejudiced against it. A large 
majority of these have become ardent advo- 
cates of the co-educational policy. An ex- 
tended statement might be made of the 
arguments and considerations drawn from 
our own experience, which speak unmistakably 
in favor of the successful working of the 
system. That co-education is a permanent 
feature of higher education, not only in the 
West, but also, within a few years, in Eastern 
sections, no one can doubt, and there are few 
to-day who, with an actual knowledge of the 
facts, would have it otherwise. It is the sim- 
ple and natural method of conducting educa- 
tional work, and the benefits are equally great 
to men and women.” 

And yet within three months from the 
time this report was issued Dr. Harper’s 
great scheme for “segregation” was 
under full headway. In July he wrote in 
answer to letters of protest: “ Co-edu- 
cation will never be abolished in any de- 
partment of the University of Chicago.” 
In the autumn the trustees finally voted 
in favor of “ segregation,” and shortly 
afterward the following was sent out by 
the Associated Press: 

“A new building is to be erected by the 
University of Chicago to carry out the policy 
of segregation of sex in the junior college. 
It is to be a temporary affair and will be 
begun immediately, in order that the co-eds 
may have the use of the structure by February 
Ist.” 


When one contrasts the more than a 
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score of stone and marble palaces which 
have been erected for the use of this uni- 
versity—an equipment nowhere surpassed 
in this country—with that poor, tempo- 
tary building, he can begin to realize the 
dreadful stigma and humiliation which 
have been put upon the women of Chi- 
cago University, that from its very foun- 
dation belonged as much to them as to 
the men. And yet this calamity is not 
in any degree the effect of a reaction of 
public sentiment against co-education, as 
is so recklessly assumed by many. On 
the contrary, it was done in defiance of 
public sentiment and against almost uni- 
versal protest, and it represents prac- 
tically the determination of one man, who, 
unfortunately, was in a position to en- 
force his will. 

What will be the future consequences 
remains to be seen. The immediate ef- 
fect is that the old opposition to co-edu- 
cation is revived, and a few prominent 
educators have been encouraged to ex- 
press their hostile views. Only two of 
these are of sufficient influence to be 
worth consideration—G. Stanley Hall, 
president of Clark University, in Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Edmund J. James, 
president of Northwestern University, in 
Evanston, Ill. The position taken by Dr. 
Hall is rather peculiar, and the attention 
it has attracted is out of all proportion to 
what it represents. Clark is a purely 
post graduate university, founded in 
1887, and last year it had only 50 stu- 
dents enrolled. Women were admitted 
in 1900 wholly through the insistence of 
President Hall, and yet in 1902 he went 
over the country lecturing not only 
against co-education, but against the 
higher education of women. His objec- 
tions are purely sentimental—that they do 
not fit women for motherhood—and un- 
der all the circumstances his opinions 
cannot be regarded as having any appre- 
ciable weight or threatening any serious 
danger to co-education. 

Northwestern University. offers un- 
usual advantages to women, which they 
have availed themselves of to such an 
extent that when President James took 
charge last year he found them compos- 
ing nearly 50 per cent. of the College of 
Liberal Arts, with the prospect of a con- 
siderable increase. He. immediately de- 
clared: 
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“Not only has the system of co-education 
ceased to make new converts, but there are 
indications that it is losing ground in the 
very territory which it had so completely 
won.” 


In view of the situation at Northwest- 
ern this had the appearance of fine satire, 
but his subsequent expressions indicate 
that he also is panic-stricken at the prob- 
ability of having his university “ femin- 
ized.” 

To sum up, then, there are just three 
presidents of co-educational institutions 
who have indicated a desire for a change 
—Drs. Harper, Hall and James. Not 
another one can the most rabid opponent 
bring forth. President Angell, of Michi- 
gan; President Northrop, of Minnesota; 
President Draper, of Illinois, and Presi- 
dent Schurman, of Cornell, each at the 
head of a university of several thousand 
students, where complete co-education 
has prevailed for over thirty years, have 
within the past year declared unequiv- 
ocally for this system, without a sugges- 
tion of modification. Scores of other 
presidents might be quoted to the same 
effect. United States Commissioner 
Harris, who has made a more exhaustive 
study of this question than any one liv- 
ing, is an uncompromising advocate of 
co-education. Naturally those at the 
head of institutions for men only defend 
that system. Among these President 
Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, is the most 
strenuous opponent of educating the 
sexes together in the colleges. It. must 
be remembered, however, that no longer 
ago than 1877 Dr. Eliot protested against 
opening the Boston Latin School to girls, 
saying : 

“T resist this proposition for the sake of 
the boys, the girls, the school and the general 
interests of education.” 


The statistics of the high schools show 
in what an infinitesimal minority are 
such sentiments. 

The principal objection to admitting 
women to the universities is the danger 
of their outnumbering the men and “ fem- 
inizing”’ these institutions of learning, 
whatever that may mean. But so long as 
the faculties and boards of trustees con- 
tinue to be composed entirely of men, it 
would seem to be possible to avoid this 
terrible evil. An examination of the sta- 
tistics will not show one single instance 
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where the percentage of new men stu- 
dents has decreased as that of women has 
increased. With the exception of a few 
of the oldest universities, the increase of 
men each year is larger in the co-educa- 
tional institutions than in those for men 
only. In 1898 the former contained 
about 10,300 more men than the latter. 
The question as to whether women 
shall have the higher education is settled 
in the affirmative beyond all further con- 
troversy. From 1890 to 1898 the per- 
centage of increase in colleges for men 
only was 34.7 per cent.; in those for 
women only, 138.4. It wouid be utterly 
and forever impossible to provide a sep- 
arate equipment for the increasing thou- 
sands of women students equal to that 
afforded by the co-educational institu- 
tions of the country. If women are to 
have the best it is here they must get it. 
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President M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn 
Mawr, which ranks possibly highest of 
the women’s colleges, is reported to have 
said: “ All of such colleges are but make- 
shifts to bridge over the chasm between 
the past and the future education of wom- 
en.” In 1898 there were 15,000 more 
women in co-educational institutions than 
in the thirteen colleges for women which 
hold the highest rank. The number un- 
doubtedly is greater now. This mighty 
tide never can be rolled backward. 

The limited space of this article for- 
bids any extended argument in favor of 
co-education. The attempt has been only 
to present some of the facts which dem- 
onstrate its permanency. It may occa- 
sionally receive a temporary check, but 
its ultimate adoption by every university 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific is inevi- 
table. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


The Experiences of an American Judge in the 
Philippine Islands 


By J. L. Carlock 


JupGE oF THE Court or First Instance, Cesu, Puiviprine Is_tanps 


HE judicial system for the Philip- 
pine Islands, by the law organiz- 
ing the courts, enacted June 11th, 

I90I, was made to consist of a Supreme 
Court of seven justices (three Filipinos 
and four Americans), a Court- of First 
Instance for Manila and for each prov- 
ince, making it necessary to include two 
or more provinces in each district, a Jus- 
tice of the Peace Court for each munici- 
pality, and other special tribunals author- 
ized by law. Manila has three branches 
of the Court of First Instance and also 
municipal courts, besides the Court of 
Customs Appeals afterward created. 
Then the president of each municipality 
holds a court to punish violations of mu- 
nicipal ordinances. It should be added 
that the Court of First Instance is the 
trial court of general jurisdiction, like 
Circuit or District courts in the States, 
but also doing the work of county and 
probate courts. Moreover, it is the court 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. 
The new judges were assigned to dis- 


tricts in June, and on the 17th of the - 
month Governor Taft administered the 
oath of office to Chief Justice Arellano, 
who in turn administered a like oath to 
all the other judges, in the room called 
“Tribunal Pleno.” Curiously enough, 
the proceedings were slightly interrupted 
by an insane native who was yelling a 
benediction in Latin. 

Governor Taft then addressed the as- 
sembled judges, and made plain the pur- 
poses of the Insular Government to main- 
tain unsullied the reputation of Ameri- 
can courts and institutions.. Integrity of 
the highest order must be the vital prin- 
ciple whereby the governed classes shall 
come to learn and pay that due respect 
for the forms of law and its orderly ad- 
ministration which have made English- 
speaking peoples famous throughout the 
civilized world. 

It was just like officially proclaiming: 
“Tf any man among you shall fall into 
the ways of official dishonor ‘I will set 
my face against that man, and I will cut 
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him off from among’ my chosen people.” 
To my lot fell the Eleventh Judicial 
District, comprising the provinces of 
Cebu and Bohol, both then in a state of 
insurrection. In point of population, this 
district is the largest of all, having about 
go00,000 inhabitants. The trip to Cebi 
was made via Tacloban in Leyte, pass- 
ing through the truly magnificent Straits 
of San Juanico. There is where all boy- 
hood dreams of tropical wonders come 
true. From the little Island of Dabun, 
where stand the half-hidden ruins of an 
old fort built against Moro pirates, to the 
city of Tacloban itself is a continuous 
panorama of picturesque islets scattered 
in disorder between winding shores 
glorified with great forests and inde- 
scribable verdure such as wil! ever be 
the marvel of tropical countries. The sea 
was so smooth and clear that many queer 
forms of sea-life could be seen in their 
aimless wandering. When night fell, the 
well known phosphorescence of Southern 
seas displayed all its fantastic effects 
along the keel of the vessel, and there 
could be no lovelier scene than where the 
prow dashes aside billows of soft, white 
foam, spreading out over the dark wa- 
ters like great bridal veils set with tiny 
stars. One longs for “the tongues of 
men and of angels,” for there is no more 
beautiful region in the Philippines. 
Cebu was reached July 2d, and that 
happened to be the first day of the first 
term of court, so the session was opened 
at once and without ceremony. For the 
first time in history an American judge 
was presiding in the land where Magel- 
lan fought and died for his king, and 
nearly half a century later Legazpi 
erected his first chapel, the site of which 
is inclosed and seen to this day in the 
Plaza of Rizal in Cebu. At the time of 
my arrival the island was in very bad 
coudition. The insurgents under Del 
Rosario and Luga were firing on the 
town every few nights. I became some- 
what accustomed to trying cases by day 
and listening by night to the rather men- 
acing and sleep-disturbing song of 
Mauser bullets flying over the roof of 
our house. The court was kept open, 
but its process could not reach every- 
where while these conditions lasted. The 
majority of the people were in sympathy 
with the insurrection. Many of the very 
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best people were out in the hills, includ- 
ing the present able Provincial Govern- 
or, Don Juan Climaco, who was then 
the chief of General Maxilom’s staff and 
also the brains of the insurrection. I 
soon adopted the view that the natives 
were mistaken as to the purposes of our 
Government, and, while the command- 
ing officer had prohibited all communica- 
tion with the insurgents and even the for- 
mation of peace committees, I discovered 
that by expressing my views, or what I 
conceived to be the high aims of the 
American people, before certain promi- 
nent native citizens, these expressions 
were repeated to their leaders in the hills. 
In the meantime, my official acts and con- 
duct were closely watched and reported 
to the same quarters. As soon as it was 
learned that to act as a spy for the mili- 
tary forces was not a part of the duties 
of the new judge of First Instance, sug- 
gestions began to come that if a Peace 
Committee could be found, a complete 
surrender would follow. The intense 
feeling of hostility began to wane. As 
proof of this, I mention the incident of 
being overtaken near the town of Barili 
by twelve bolo-men. My revolver was 
suddenly found to be useless, owing to a 
broken spring. Misgivings would be a 
mild word to express my sensations just 
then. But they only wanted, as they 
said, to conduct me safely back to the 
convent where I was staying. 

Soon afterward the island having been 
turned to the military General Hughes 
came as the key to the situation. He re- 
versed the policy followed up to that 
time; opened wide the door for the in- 
surgents to come in ; but wisely kept up a 
hot fighting in the field. A Peace Com- 
mittee was formed at once, and a gen- 
eral surrender followed in October, 
1901. It is no longer a secret that the in- 
surgent commissioners to negotiate terms 
of surrender sought my advice and sub- 
mitted to my consideration the reply of 
General Hughes. The acceptance of the 
terms was most strongly urged by me, at 
the same time appealing to their pro- 
found obligation to save their fellow 
countrymen from the further ravages of 
war; and it will not, perhaps, be denied 
that my unsought-for mediation contrib- 
uted substantially to the early pacifica- 
tion of Ceba. 


IN THE PHILIPPINES 
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Civil government was re-established 
on January Ist, 1903. Bohol followed 
the example of Cebi and ever since, the 
ordinary process of the court has had the 
right of way in the entire judicial dis- 
trict. 

The change from a Spanish to an 
American judiciary was a radical one, 
tho much of the civil law remained in 
force. “The retention for the present of 
the Spanish language as official makes it 
the unexpected vehicle of Anglo-Saxon 
justice in all the proceedings and judg- 
ments of the courts. Strange fact in his- 
tory! Rome and Araby have arisen 
from the sarcophagus of effete Spanish 
institutions, and have become the instru- 
ments of a new civilization in the hands 
of a modern people, loving liberty and 
bringing its richest blessings to unnum- 
bered millions of the Malay race. The 
Philippine people have now the Bill of 
Rights almost entire, and thus they en- 
joy a greater degree of individual liberty 
than any other dependent race of the 
tropical East, whether under French, 
Dutch or English rule. Generally Fili- 
pinos are not unappreciative of their 


new rights. And all statements to the ef- 
fect that they are merely submitting to 
our Government in impatient tolerance 
or sullen indifference, are, in my judg- 
ment, unfounded. My experience is con- 
fined to Visayan natives, whose dialect I 


speak to some extent. Their confidence 
in the courts is beyond question, and the 
right to the writ of habeas corpus is al- 
ready regarded as sacred. Petitions for 
the writ often come in from poor people, 
residing in the hills, against illegal de- 
tention by municipal officials, and, in one 
case, a native priest. 

Thus one of the main defects of native 
officials is found to be a lamentable lack 
of that due respect for the rights of 
others which obtains in American com- 
munities. 

As a judge here, I have met with some 
rather suspicious customs. For example, 
litigants would often bring gifts, and 
some of the more ignorant would even 
run after me on the street to offer them, 
before asking for official favor. This 
speaks volumes for the conduct of our 
predecessors. When I explained that 
American judges did not accept such 
gifts they usually had a look of incredu- 
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lous amazement, believing, no doubt, that 
the “other fellow” had seen the judge 
first and presented something of greater 
value. The true reason was soon learned 
and similar occurrences are now ex- 
tremely rare. Again, the practice of 
buying false witnesses was evidently 
common. In one of my first criminal 
cases four purchased witnesses were pro- 
duced on one side and two on the other. 
They tried to earn their money, but our 
style of cross-examination, time honored 
instrument for drawing out the truth, 
was too much for them. Two were con- 
victed of perjury and sentenced to four 
years’ imprisonment. This had the de- 
sired effect, and cases of wholesale lying 
are few indeed. This was shown in the 
more recent case against ex-General 
Arcadio Maxilom, on trial for violation 
of his oath of allegiance. He had been 
secreting guns and ammunition in the 
mountains, utilizing his most trusted 
servants, and these went on the witness 
stand and told the court all they knew of 
the guilty conduct of their long time em- 
ployer. It was principally on their testi- 
mony the prisoner was convicted. 

It is not impossible, nor even difficult, 
to arrive at the truth with native wit- 
nesses. Careful study of the Malay 
character and ability to understand the 
local dialect are, of course, great aids in - 
judicial investigations. Sometimes com- 
plaints are made for vengeance merely, 
hoping to keep an enemy in jail for a 
while and then abandon the charges. 
This plan was lately tried by a “ Presi- 
dente,” who had some constables arrested 
for contempt as defined in the Spanish 
Penal Code. When the case was called 
the “ Presidente” did not appear, but 
sent word that he and his witnesses were 
sick. This was only an excuse, and all 
were arrested, brought into court and 
fined for contempt in this contempt case, 
which had to be dismissed for failure of 
proof. 

Other amusing incidents occur in 
trials. Among them was the case of a 
prominent native resident of Cebt, who 
had been treated to the “ water cure” 
during the war. When sworn as a wit- 
ness and asked for his nationality, he 
proudly replied: “I am an American 
citizen.” In still another case, the com- 
plaining witness, who had been almost 
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cut to pieces by a bolo, insisted that he 
was the best friend the defendant had on 
earth, no trouble between them, and 
asked to have the case dismissed for 
friendship’s sake. One defendant in a 
murder case gave as a motive for the 
crime an offer of the payment to him of 
ten “ pesos” by two others for the kill- 
ing of three women whom he did not 
know. And he seemed to think the court 
ought to accept the reason as sufficient 
and order his discharge from custody. 
Ignorance is the misfortune and gam- 
bling is the vice of the country. Spain 
surely failed in her duty; did altogether 
too little for her former subjects, a fault 
of omission which resulted in actual retro- 
gression in some instances. Dr. Antonio 
de Morga, in “ Events of the Philippine 
Islands,” written prior to 1609, says of 
the natives and their language: “ Almost 
all the natives, both men and women, 
write in this language, and very few 
there are who do not write it very well 
and with propriety.” Since then three 
centuries have passed away, and only 
about five per cent. of Visayans speak 
Spanish, much less read and write it. 
The original native alphabet and writing 
are long since forgotten, and only a tew 
read and write Visaya, using the Latin 
characters. That this condition is due to 
the predominance of friars is every- 
where stated by intelligent natives and 
can hardly admit of reasonable doubt. 
The Filipino is not wholly bad at heart 
as some contend. While not at all free 
from the vices and weaknesses common 
to all races, he still has in him the mak- 
ing of a good citizen. Many are learn- 
ing English, and a praiseworthy interest 
is shown in education. The race will, I 
believe, demonstrate its capacity for self- 
government, and this seems to be the 
goal for which all are now struggling. 
But one thing is very sure, the Philip- 
pine people must learn the lessons of 
self-restraint, of the Golden Rule and of 
the dignity of manual labor. This is their 
present duty and absolute necessity. 
Justly to estimate the character of the 
native inhabitants, it is not proper to in- 
dulge in general statements. The edu- 
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cated classes have reached a high grade 
of refinement, and could associate on an 
equality with the polished members of 
European and American society. But 
the masses are ignorant and poor, living 
on a low plane of civilization and having 
but few pleasures not associated with re- 
ligious feasts and processions. Then 
there is still a lower class found residing 
in mountains or on small islands, and this 
class is only a little removed from abo- 
riginal conditions by its slight contact 
with the civilized world through the 
Catholic Church. Once on my way to 
Bohol in a sail boat, I went ashore on a 
little island called Sandingan. At the 
sight of a white face the residents, old 
and young, fled as if for dear life. Be- 
ing reassured in their own tongue, all 
came out of hiding and seemed to enjoy 
what to them was a great novelty. This 
is the primitive state, from which to that 
of the official or controlling class all of 
the different degrees of development will 
be encountered. It thérefore becomes ap- 
parent why generalities are inadequate 
to describe prevailing conditions in the 
archipelago to-day. 

The percentage of crime in this district 
is surprisingly low, the majority of cases 
arising, as would be natural here, from 
cutting affrays. Highway robbery and 
housebreaking are little known. And 
tho untutored, the common people, as a 
tule, are law abiding and lead sober, gen- 
tle lives. 

Taking everything into consideration 
the situation is promising. Scenes of 
law and order are round about us. The 
Government has only to pursue its ex- 
alted course, its peaceful advancement 
upon the great highway of national in- 
tegrity and humanity, demanding that 
exact justice shall be done to and for the 
governed through trained, capable and 
incorruptible officials, to insure a meas- 
ure of success in race development which 
the colonizing powers of Europe have 
never yet achieved. The splendid prog- 
ress of the Insular Government up to the 
present time adds new luster and glory 
to American citizenship and civilization. 

Cesv, P. I. 





The Banished Angel 


By Robert Burns Wilson. 


LALAEL stood by the jasper wall, Alalael, one of the seven; 
He that for love of a mortal maid was banished still from heaven. 
Outside the gate he stood and leaned where the porphyry pillars fine 
Held up the clouded marble frieze whose color was like to wine. 


He leaned by the base of the glistening shaft, close-girt and straight and fair, 

And a crimson fillet went round his brow and the close locks of his hair. 

The immortal strength of his heart failed not, tho his face was grave and pale; 

For he knew of the sorrows of earth and the fear—and the hopes which faint and fail. 


His soul with the soul of mankind was knitted—bitter his words and few, 
Vexed and oppressed his merciful heart, because of the griefs he knew; 
Haunted his wayward, passionate soul by a dream which was dear—and dead, 
Fierce with the anguish of baffled love and the pain of tears unshed. 


His fellows were gathered about him there, and they said: “ What did’st thou bring? 
What didst thou find on the distant earth wherewith to entreat the will 

What did’st thou find on the distant earth wherewith to entreat the will 

Of those who keep the gate of heaven fast closed against thee still? ” 


Alalael answering, said: “ There is a life beyond your ken, 

Little know ye of the earth, and less ye know of the souls of men; 
Little of happiness ye know—pain ye know not at all; 

Not all of heaven lies hedged within this mighty, shining wall. 


“TI came not seeking to enter here; no more I feel the loss, 
My soul has sounded a nameless gulf which ye can never cross; 
No offering here I bring—no gift with which to buy redress; 
Much better things there be to know than this safe happiness. 


“ One treasure on earth I found indeed—one dearer far to me, 
More priceless than all joys of this lost heaven could ever be; 
But for this precious thing there is in heaven no kindly care: 
What millions strew the dusty plain of life’s unstayed despair ! 


“ Henceforth I seek that stormier field which ye have never trod, 
That field where walked the wounded feet of Christ, the Son of God: 
For greater work there is to do than ye have dreamed on here; 

Life’s best is not to be lulled in ease, safe-housed from pain and fear. 


“ This priceless treasure here I keep, safe-guarded from all eyes; 
Dearer its worth to me than all these glories which ye prize; 

This memory of a loftier life in which ye find no part, 

This morsel of faded but sacred dust which once was a human heart.” 


So saying he went on his way, alone, to seek among those who dwell 

Far off in a lonely twilight land in the fields of Asphodel. 

And the angels watched him whither he went on the great plain dark and wide, 
They stood on the arch of the great gateway and, looking still, they sighed. 


FRANKFORT, Ky. 
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Who Owns the Isle of Pines? 


By Albert G. Robinson 


6 €@ PAIN cedes to the United States 
the island of Porto Rico and 
other islands now under Span- 

ish sovereignty in the West Indies.” 

Upon this ambiguous phrase in Article 
II of the Treaty of Paris there hangs the 
question of the national ownership of the 
Isle of Pines. Is that island territory of 
the United States, or does it remain, as it 
has been from the early days of Spanish 
discovery and occupation in the West In- 
dies, part and parcel of the geographical 
boundaries and of the political hegemony 
of the main island of Cuba? 

First, what and where is the Isle of 
Pines. The Cuban census, taken during 
the last half of the year 1899, under 
American auspices, says: “ The Isle of 
Pines, with an area of 840 square miles, 
is a municipal district of the Province of 
Havana. It is in effect two islands, con- 
nected by a marsh, the northern being 
somewhat broken by hills, the southern 
being low, flat and sandy.” 

Almost directly south of Havana, 
thirty-six miles by rail and about twenty- 
five as the crow flies, there lies the 
somewhat insignificant seaport town of 
Batabano, the original Havana, settled in 
1515 and known, until 1519, as San Cris- 
tobal de la Habana. A little more than 
fifty miles south from that point there 
lies the Isle of Pines, separated from the 
mainland by a stretch of shallow water 
dotted with coral keys and mangrove 
islets. Prof. John Finley, of Princeton, 
who visited the island some months ago, 
says, regarding this intervening area, 
“One might almost walk and wade from 
Cuba to the Isle of Pines, so numerous 
are the keys and so shallow the interven- 
ing waters.” The people of the region 
go beyond that and declare that cattle 
have actually made the trip on foot. 

The census of 1899 gives the island a 
population of “ 2,990 Cubans, 195 Span- 
lards and 14 others.” To this there must 
now be added about one hundred Ameri- 
cans, who have been induced to settle 


there largely upon representations that 
the island is American territory. Its pos- 
sible products are, in general, those of 
the main island. It contains mineral 
springs of some virtue and a potential 
marble quarry, from which marble has 
been taken for use for various purposes 
in the city of Havana. Without a vast 
expense for harbor improvements, the 
island possesses no value whatever as a 
strategic point or as a naval base for this 
country. 

The claim of ownership by the United 
States rests entirely upon the clause, 
quoted above, in Article II of the Treaty 
of Paris. The term there used is “ and 
other islands now under Spanish sover- 
eignty in the West Indies.” Decidedly, 
it would have been much better had these 
“ other islands ” been definitely specified. 
Appearing, as the phrase does, in con- 
nection with the cession of the island of 
Porto Rico, there is no question of the 
intent to cede the islands of Culebra, 
Mona and Vieauez, all of which are in 
Porto Rican waters. Beyond that the is- 
sue would seem to turn upon a fairly 
simple proposition. Did the Spanish 
commissioners intend to cede, and did 
they understand that they were ceding, 
any West Indian islands other than those 
located in Porto Rican waters? Did the 
American commission understand that 
cession was made of any island or islands 
in Cuban waters? Manifestly, the proper 
interpreters of the matter are the original 
parties to the convention—namely, the 
United States and Spain. : 

No alternative appears between cession 
or no cession by the Treaty of Paris. 
The point was not discussed by the Com- 
missioners, and it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that the Spanish Commissioners 
would not have ceded, without a vigorous 
struggle and protracted argument, any 
integral part of Cuban territory. More- 
over, if the expression “other islands 
now under Spanish sovereignty in the 
West Indies ” includes the Isle of Pines, 
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it must also include some hundreds of 
other islands in Cuban waters. As all save 
a half dozen or so of them are absolutely 
worthless, it does not matter how many 
of them there may be. The list would 
include Cayo Romano, Cayo Coco, Cayo 
Media Luna and all the long chain of 
islands forming the Jardines del Rey, 
along the north coast of Cuba. It would 
include the chain of reefs and islets 
which runs on the south coast from Cape 
Corrientes to Cape Cruz. The Isle of 
Pines is but one of this southern chain, 
and American claim to its ownership 
would include also the claim to the Banco 
de los Jardinillos and the Jardines de la 
Reina. The fact that so many of these 
are wholly worthless is no justification 
for abandoning them. 

This point of “abandonment” was 
one of the prominent features in the con- 
tentions of the Spanish Commissioners 
at Paris. They sought to insure the fu- 
ture of Spain’s former possessions 
against any possibility of becoming po- 
litically or geographically derelict. They 
argued for days, after the Spanish fash- 
ion, over the precise significance of the 
term “relinquished,” as it appeared in 
Article I of the proposed treaty. They 
were given every assurance that none of 
the territory whose sovereignty was sur- 
rendered was tc be or would be “ aban- 
doned.” Title to it and control over it 
would at all times definitely rest in some 
recognized authority. 

A review of the recent history of the 
Isle of Pines presents strong indications 
that this assurance has been violated if 
the claim of American ownership, or 
even of American control, be maintained. 
On May 3d, 1902, specific instructions 
were sent to General Wood by the Secre- 
tary of War concerning the transfer of 
authority in Cuba. Among these instruc- 
tions were four papers marked respect- 
ively “c — “ B,” ec hag and “ec Nag The 
paper “ D” contained the following pas- 
sage: 


“Tt is understood by the United States that 
the present Government of the Isle of Pines 
will continue as a de facto Government pend- 
ing the settlement of the title to the said is- 
land by treaty pursuant to the Cuban Consti- 
tution and the act of Congress of the United 
States, approved March 2d, rgor.” 
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While this is sufficiently definite, it 
does not appear to have been clearly un- 
derstood by President Palma, who re- 
plied to it in the following terms: 

“Tt is understood that the Isle of Pines is 
to continue de facto under the jurisdiction of 
the Government of the Republic of Cuba, sub- 
ject to such treaty as may be entered into be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
and that of the Cuban Republic, as provided 
for in the Cuban Constitution and in the act 
passed by the Congress of the United States 
and approved March 2d, 1901.” 

The contention of the War Depart- 
ment now is that its statement of condi- 
tions was entirely clear and explicit and 
that it is not responsible for any misun- 
derstanding or perversion of its terms. 
General Wood appears to have been dis- 
tinctly at fault in two particulars. One 
of these lies in his acceptance, without 
question or comment, of the reply of 
President Palma, which so distinctly con- 
tradicted his instructions from Washing- 
ton. The other lies in his failure to make 
any provision whatever for the continu- 
ance of American authority as a de facto 
government in the Isle of Pines.- No 
representative was left there, and no noti- 
fication was given to the Pineros that 
they were to remain under the control 
of the War Department at Washington. 
On the contrary, there was left a set of 
Cuban officials, all of whom supposed 
that they went with the new Cuban Gov- 
ernment. The Cuban flag was hoisted 
over their public buildings, and the day 
(May 20th) was one of feasting and 
rejoicing over Cuba Libre, as well in the 
Isle of Pines as on the main island. If 
they were not turned over to the care of 
the Cuban Republic, they were “ aban- 
doned.” Either they were under Cuban 
government or they were under no gov- 
ernment whatever, and they would have 
been quite justified in organizing an in- 
dependent government of their own had 
they been so disposed. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned the whole position is distinctly 
anomalous, and blame for the situation 
rests somewhere in the United States. 
This is clearly indicated by the following 
facts. 

The question of ownership is not 2 
point of recent development. It arose 
some three years ago, brought fo 
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by Americans who desired to exploit the 
island as an industrial. nterprise. It was 
made a sufficiently active issue in Febru- 
ary, I9OI, to result in its inclusion in the 
Platt Amendment, where it encountered 
the indignant protest of the Cuban 
people. 

From that time until the 20th of May, 
1902, the island was regarded and treated 
politically as an integral part of the Cu- 
ban Government. Its laws were the laws 
of the main island. Its receipts and its 
expenditures were treated in the same 
manner as were those of Santiago or Ma- 
tanzas. Its people participated in the 
insular elections, local and national. Al- 
tho presumably and by definite declara- 
tion they were in political suspense, they 
voted for Estrada Palma for President 
of the Republic of Cuba. They voted 
for men who sit to-day in the Cuban Con- 
gress. Since the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can authority from Cuba the Pineros 
have paid the Cuban tariff on their im- 
ports. Their customs receipts have been 
paid into the Cuban treasury, and appro- 
priations have been made from the Cuban 
treasury for expenditure in their island. 
The people of the island took part in the 
national election by the authorization of 
the American representative, and the 
subsequent administration has proceeded 
without American interference or pro- 
test. 

Under the contention of American 
ownership the people of the island are, in 
theory, American subjects but not citi- 
zens. As a matter of fact, they are in 
that case without a country. The United 
States asserts a de facto government, but 
does not administer it. Cuba claims a 
de facto government and acts under it. 
The United States has nowhere consti- 
tuted the Cuban Government its fiscal 
agent, nor has it made that Government 
its political agent. Yet for the past nine 
months Cuba has usurped the functions 
of the War Department, without ques- 
tion or protest on the part of that De- 
partment, if letter “ D ” of May 3d, 1902, 
has any meaning whatever. So far as 
the United States is concerned there is 
no governmental representation in the 
island. A foreign government adminis- 
ters in an area in which the United States 
claims ownership. 

Another point appears in connection 
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with the American claim to the island. 
Article VI of the Platt Amendment pro- 
vides for the determination of ownership 
by means of a treaty to be effected be- 
tween Cuba and the United States. This 
evades the direct issue. The island either 
is or is not American territory by the 
terms of the Treaty of Paris. If it was 
not ceded, the American claim has no 
justification in either law or morals. If 
it was ceded by that convention it is quite 
in order to ask for the chapter and verse 
in the Constitution of the United States 
which permits the alienation of Ameri- 
can territory by means of an amendment 
to an army appropriation bill. While the 
United States is not in the habit of 
alienating valuable territory belonging to 
it, there must be some more regular 
method of effecting such alienation in 
case of necessity or desirability for so 
doing. If the island was ceded in com- 
pany with Porto Rico and Viequez, its 
people became on January Ist, 1899, 
American subjects in precisely the same 
manner as did the Porto Ricans. A 
grave constitutional question would be 
raised by any proposal to transfer the 
Porto Ricans to the government of any 
other country, whether it were England 
or Germany, Venezuela or Cuba. Yet 
the Platt Amendment proposes to play 
just such a game of pitch and toss with 
American subjects in the Isle of Pines. 
For four years the United States has 
treated the Pineros as foreigners. For 
two years it has directly evaded a respon- 
sibility voluntarily assumed and openly 
declared by the claim set forth in the 
Platt Amendment. 

Politically, geographically and legally 
by several centuries of political, legal and 
racial affiliation the Isle of Pines belongs 
to Cuba as Nantucket belongs to the 
United States,andasthe Isle of Wight be- 
longs to England. The United Statesclaim 
to it rests upon a more shadowy founda- 
tion than does the Canadian claim to the 
Alaskan strip. If our claim is set up as 
a bugaboo or a “ bluff” to obtain some- 
thing else which is even more desired, it 
will be to our credit to have the claim 
dropped quietly overboard without more 
ado. If the island is ours simply because 
we want it, we are quite open to charges 
of “criminal aggression,” so vigorously 
reprobated by Mr. McKinley. If it is 
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ours because Spain ceded it to the United 
States, it is quite time that we added it 
to our little bundle and did our duty by 
it. If it is not ours, it is quite time to 
withdraw our claim with what measure 
of grace we can. If there be a reason- 
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able doubt regarding the title it should be 

cleared by an investigation of facts and 

original intentions, and not by a bargain 

with the Cuban Government with a mild 

form of coercion as a factor in the trade. 
New Yor« Cirv, 


Goldmark’s New Opera “G6tz von Berlichingen” 


By E. I. Prime-Stevenson 


PART from some. four or five 
Italian composers—Giordeano, Puc- 
cini, Cilea and Boito to be special- 

ly mentioned, and Mascagni end Leon- 
cavallo specially omitted—and aside from 
as many musicians chosen from as many 
nationalities, there is not the least use in 
expecting to-day anything in the way of 
a new opera worth hearing once, not to 
speak of twice. Opera as a living inter- 
est in musical composition no longer 
exists. Opera is dead—dead—dead—in 


the antique phrase of a certain Vatican 


ceremonial. Tho all sorts of clever and 
much more than clever music-makers, 
magnificent technicists with the orches- 
tra included, keep on setting elaborate 
plots and texts to music, not one of them 
hes more than a spark of the divine fire 
that flashes through the pages of the 
great opera makers, who now must speak 
to us as from the tomb. With Verdi’s 
passing the last went away of the true 
giants—the ultimate of the men who 
were inspired with dramatic melody, that 
supreme need in an opera score. Exactly 
as with Brahms, Dvorak and Anton 
Bruckner the symphony has expired (ex- 
cept as a mechanical exercise on the part 
of certain astonishing musical mathe- 
maticians and well-advertised pretenders 
of greater or less talent to impose them- 
selves on critics and on the public), ex- 
actly as the string-quartet that has any 
musical individuality worthy one’s ears 
has sighed out its last sigh with Smetana 
—so has the lyric drama given up the 
ghost. In hearing what is bought and 
sold as such a thing one is reminded of 
ncthing so much as the “tale full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
Wagner destroyed for a time the correct 


theory of what an opera should be. But 
only for a time. The baleful influences 
of that extraordinary genius already al- 
most surprisingly soon have ebbed away 
in the best circles of musical thought and 
creation. Wagner is rapidly losing his 
hold on even public taste; his music 
dramas especially being given in German 
and Austrian opera houses because they 
appeal to the crude and vulgar public ele- 
ment that crowd to them, captured and 
deluded by Wagner’s noisy or prolix un- 
musicality. Wagner nowadays, since the 
refined and perceptive musical element in 
Europe discerned his sumptuous charla- 
tanism and his consummate jugglery 
with esthetic principles of the lyric 
drama, has, in fact, become the grand 
“appeal to the gallery,” to the unmusical 
million, a box-office device. But he rep- 
resents for all time a period in the affairs 
of operatic production that was like a 
blazing false sun of an afternoon. The 
twilight of opera was hardly noticed as 
begun, till his fiery exhalation spent it- 
self. The real orb was already sinking. 
With Verdi gone it set. One has only to 
hear one act of “ Aida,” for instance, 
after sitting through the performances, 
no matter how admirable, of such things 
as Richard Strauss’s “ Feuersnoth,” to 
realize the gloomy status in quo. The 
musical world, however, can and should 
get along far more healthfully without 
opera at all, any kind of opera, new or 
old, than with such a surplus of that hy- 
brid form of art as has been so tyrannous 
during the last twenty-five years. Peo 
ple who care for music should hear more 
Bach and Haendel suites and concert; 
should try to fill their minds with 
Beethoven symphonies—not with even 
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the best partitions of the musical theater. 
Or, if they will not be so judicious, there 
is always more than enough noble and 
classic operatic matter to supply the 
world, till all our system of harmony 
and our notions of the drama in melody 
are thrown aside for a new tonal system 
—already seen from afar to be on its 
way. 

Goldmark is indisputably the one really 
great composer of Central Europe left. 
Hungary may well be proud of the writer 
of “A Saba Kiralynoje,” of “ Merlin,” 
and of the splendid chain of concert 
works from him, almost all of which have 
long ago been heard in America, right 
and left, wherever there are orchestral 
concerts of importance. In his new 
opera, written for Vienna and Budapest 
especially, “ Berlichingen G6tz,” the 
Continent at large has received the most 
significant lyric drama that has been 
sung in Europe within a decennium. 
Once more the hearer of it realizes that 
from nobody else alive can anything op- 
eratic as interesting and forceful, in a 
musical way, be expected, and that Gold- 
mark’s hand has not lost its titanic force 
or magic instrumental cunning in deal- 
ing with the Iron-Handed Gotz. 

The practical history of the opera’s 
production in Budapest has been oddly 
interesting, inasmuch as it was positively 
declined by the present director of the 
Vienna Opera with all manner of bitter 
and acrimonious goings-on between that 
establishment and the aged Magyar com- 
poser. The particular pretext that Gus- 
tav Mahler reiterated was his want of 
faith in “the success of the opera ”—a 
veil, so it is said, to hide much more 
personal antipathies. The result was that 
Goldmark made some felicitous touches 
here and there to the score, to fit it for 
the national theater of his own country, 
and so took part in its really magnificent 
production at the Budapest Royal Opera 
—its overwhelming success, whether mu- 
sically, popularly or pecuniarily reck- 
oned. The other evening the twelfth or 
thirteenth house for it was absolutely 
sold out ; and, what is specially welcome, 
the plain demonstration has continued, 
as the series of its performances grows 
longer, that the work deserves its good 
fortune on the strength of no ordinary 
musical content-and not in a nationalistic 
esteem only. 
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An amusing contrast-picture to the in- 
cident has come in the fact that the Royal 
Opera of Vienna, which is to-day the 
first lyric theater in Europe in every re- 
spect except repertory, has been particu- 
larly unlucky this season in its additions 
to the aforesaid repertory, and now has 
decided that Goldmark’s new work is too 
valuable a prize to be neglected. It will 
be produced in Vienna in March. Even 
great and invaluable directing conductors 
like Gustav Mahler are able to make mis- 
takes and must learn the taste of official 
humble-pie and Hungarian supremacy 
over Austria in almost everything, from 
an Ausgleich to a bit of musical politics. 

The dramatic basis of Goldmark’s 
opera is, of course, Goethe’s drama, 
“Gotz von Berlichingen,” with its mix- 
ture of history and romance. That clas- 
sic in itself is written in such a scrappy 
and episodic form, with its mere sketches 
of characters, loosely-knit action and 
shifting scenes, that it lacks unity seri- 
ously according to modern notions of 
play writing. But the figures of the Iron- 
Handed hero, the generous freebooter 
Gotz; of the traitorous Weislingen; of 
the hateful Adelheid von Walldorf, the 
heroic Georg, the weak Franz, and sev- 
eral more, are clear and often vividly in- 
teresting. ‘The old piece has an exhaust- 
less picturesqueness. The libretto, with 
excellent discretion, does not make much 
of an attempt to bring the disjointed 
course of the original Goethe play into 
closer unity, except as to one really 
strong interpolation—a secret execution 
or assassination at night of the wicked 
Adelheid in her castle, as by the decree 
of the Vehmgericht. This idea—an ex- 
tremely. strong incident—is worthy of 
Goethe and is a new instance of a libretto 
bettering the action and stuff in a play. 
Otherwise the opera is like the theatrical 
“ Gotz,” a series of brilliant, short stage 
pictures, strung on a rather loose cord. 
The German score, by the by, is express- 
ly titled “Scenes from G6tz vo.. Berlich- 
ingen.” The text is admirably translated 
into Magyarul by Willner. 

Goldmark’s work is long. It offers 
five acts, divided into nine scenes. As a 
spectacle it is superbly rich and so ap- 
peals to a wide public. But it is a vigor- 
ous, often distinctively impressive score 
as a music-drama, and I willadd that, after 
having heard almost every single new 
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work lately produced and talked about in 
European musical centers, not one com- 
pares with it favorably. It has one great 
lack, the commonest lack, already men- 
tioned as the supreme want of all opera 
makers nowadays—the failure in melody 
that is at once lucid, forceful or sensu- 
ously beautiful to the ear, and really 
dramatic. But that element has gone out 
of the world, whether Magyar-Austrian, 
or German, or Italian. So it is of no 
use to seek it. Yet Goldmarh has con- 
trived to put it into a few highly signifi- 
cant episodes. One noble scene—that in 
which G6tz hears of the treachery of his 
friend, the weak Weislingen—is plen- 
teous in it. The drama’s figures are per- 
fectly defined withal—in part by leading 
motives, of which two are not quickly 
to be forgotten by the auditor. But, as 
may be imagined, it is in his orchestration 
that Goldmark is here the same magnifi- 
cent master, the same unsurpassable col- 
orist as of old, the Goldmark of the 
“ Queen of Sheba” and of the “ Sakun- 
tala” overture. The ear becomes almost 
drunken once more with the sumptuous 
and stately richness of this old 
man’s instrumental massiveness, his 
warmth, his sensuousness and solidity in 
treatment of the instrumental basis of his 
new work. There is, indeed, almost an 
effect of monotony, so continuously full 
and glowing is his use of the orchestral 
palette; the more so as the opera moves 
swiftly and changes of scene and inter- 
act-breaks in the dramatic action of the 
opera are bridged by instrumental epi- 
sodes. There is a sparse use of choral 
effects, and what occur are more sono- 
rous than striking, as music. Nor is 
there much concerted writing—a short 
octet early in the piece being among the 
most memorable matters of the sort. Of 
set recitatives, none; the aria parlante 
doing its usual modern and fullest duty 
instead. The least interesting periods of 
the work are met in its prelude, which is 
not fortunate in any wise; in the first 
act, where occur pages likely to take 
aback the expectant auditor quite dis- 
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mayingly, and in the somehow ineffect- 
ive final scene, where the aged Gotz is 
dying a peaceful death in the court of 
the castle at Heilbronn, a scene that has 
melodic beauty and pathos, but reminds 
the hearer of the last hour (or so) of 
“ Tristan and Isolde,” as a situation out- 
worn. Nevertheless, the interest of the 
score, ochestral magnificences especially, 
atone for such disappointments en pas- 
sant. 

Goldmark’s work is, I need not say, 
one that requires the fullest resources of 
a first-class Continental operatic estab- 
lishment. Hence the judicious will not 
wish its speedy production at any sort of 
an American or English opera house. 
The orchestra, chorus and principals 
must be absolutely first-class. The Royal 
Opera at Budapest has certain defects in 
its practical aspects—defects inseparable 
from a national operatic institution, 
where every work must by law be pre- 
sented in Magyarul, that most exquisite, 
virile and difficult of European tongues. 
But the Budapest Opera rose to the op- 
portunity this time. Goldmark’s work 
was given almost unexceptionably; and 
with two male artists of the highest rank, 
Takats and Beck (as Gotz and Weis- 
lingen), with Terész Krammer at her 
best as Adelheid, with Bochnicek in the 
part of Franz, and with the long list of 
minor parts in capable hands (not to 
speak of the best sort of choral and or- 
chestral services under, respectively, 
Raoul Mader and Noszéda), the per- 
formances have been notable merely as 
such. The mise-en-scéne was also hand- 
some and careful. Altogether the vet- 
eran Goldmark has atoned in this Iron- 
Handed Gotz for such passing lapses 
from his early and best powers as the 
“Die Kriegsgefangene” and his “ The 
Cricket on the Hearth.” He recurs, as it 
were, in his own land, as still among the 
few composers who have not had their 
say so fully said out that we are not at all 
inclined to enter a musical theater to lis- 
ten to any further operatic messages they 
may undertake. 

BupapEstT. 





Real Profit Sharing and the Results 


By the Rev. George’ L. McNutt 


{Mr. McNutt, who resigned from a successful Presbyterian Church in Indianapolis four years 
ago, has, with his family, been working ever since at all sorts of trades and occupations, for the pur- 
pose of investigating and understanding the condition and feelings of the masses. His experi- 
ences have been hard and he has learned much not taught in colleges and theological seminaries or 
found in books. Of late he has been in great demand as a lecturer, to tell people of his experi- 
ences, and only this February he has been holding a sort of economic revival with the Middletown, 
Conn., and Newark, N. J., churches. This he takes to be an indication that the churches are real- 


izing that one of their most serious problems at present is an economic one. 


Mr. McNutt is about 


forty years of age, and his wife and two children are his enthusiastic companions in his life 


of hardship and toil.—BHprror.] 


T is refreshing to find a case of real 
profit sharing ; one that is not simply 
an indirect scheme to secure adver- 

tising space as reading matter, but is a 
genuine equalizing of capital and labor. 
Many current or projected schemes of 
profit sharing are found on close exam- 
ination scarcely to warrant the title of a 
“ dividend to labor.” Some are so un- 
kind as to suggest that these insignificant 
bonuses are thrown out to men some- 
what as a burglar throws a bone to your 
dog when he wants to rifle your house in 
quiet. Or, again, it is guessed that there 
is a feeling that society may some day go 
gunning for combinations in restraint of 
trade, and that then it will “ pay ” to be 
able to say in sad sincerity, “‘ Don’t shoot, 
you'll hit the workingman or the widow.” 
For example, a man in the employ of the 
Steel Company earning $2 a day is in- 
vited out of his wages to save money and 
buy a share of stock on easy terms, re- 
ceive a dividend on the same when there 
is any, run the risk of losing when the all 
but inevitable depreciation comes, and 
meanwhile to have a yearly bonus of $5. 
The profit sharing in this case is the $5 
on a yearly wage of $600, less than I per 
cent. The Boston Elevated Railroad has 
just issued its proposition. It gives to 
the faithful man a new year’s reward of 
merit of $15. This is three times as great 
a concession as the Steel Company grants 
to its $2 a day men, but is it profit shar- 
ing, or a pleasant trinket, or a scheme? 
These are questions that a doubtful pub- 
lic is disposed to ask when the “ Science 
of Selfishness” assumes the altruistic 
role, 

Sixty odd years ago in Southern Wis- 

consin, within a mile of what is now the 


city of Evansville, a man was born with 
no silver spoon, destined in coming years 
to build up a successful business and to 
work out the most thoroughgoing, com- 
prehensive scheme of profit sharing that 
has perhaps been devised. As a young 
man he learned the blacksmith’s trade. 
At the call of President Lincoln he laid 
down the hammer to take up a gun, went 
through the war with the famous Wis- 
consin fighters, and came back to his 
home and took his place at the anvil 
again. A company was formed in 1873 
under the firm name of A. S. Baker & 
Co., six-men investing $1,000 each. The 
company had a divided management and 
in consequence no dividends to divide, 
until in three years the assessments were 
equal to the original stock, making $12,- 
000 invested. Plans were freely dis- 
cussed for closing out the business, but 
finally the matter was settled by turning 
the entire management of affairs over to 
this blacksmith and soldier. He was 
given an opportunity to conduct the busi- 
ness in his own way, but with the dis- 
tinct provision that he should have not 
one dollar more of capital. 

Three years later the net assets were 
$20,000. In another three years, under 
this management, the capital was in- 
creased to $100,000. The first dividend 
was declared January 12th, 1891, fifteen 
years after the beginning of the com- 
pany’s business, all the profits up to that 
time having gone into paying up the cap- 
ital stock of the company and thus in- 
creasing the business. In 1892 a tenta- 
tive offer was made to make the em- 
ployees to become partners by offering 
them, like the present Steel Company, we 
will say, a chance to buy a certain num- 
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ber of shares of stock. That year a 6 
per cent. dividend was declared on the 
stock. In 1897 Mr. Baker’s son, J. S. 
Baker, who had evidenced mechanical in- 
genuity, was made a director in the com- 
pany. In 1898 a special dividend of 10 
per cent. was made in addition to the reg- 
ular 6 per cent. Mr. J. S. Baker, the son, 
had been a student at the Wisconsin 
State University, and was thoroughly im- 
bued with the justice and necessity of 
democratizing industry. So Mr. A. S. 
Baker took the matter up, and spent well 
on to two years carefully studying the 
philosophy and figuring the details of a 
plan of real profit sharing. In February, 
1899, a vote was taken on the subject, 
and a plan was adopted by a vote of 653 
for and 321 against. As a beginning, 
each man who had been in the company’s 
employ during the past year was given a 
bonus of 10 per cent. on his wages. 
Meanwhile the business of the company 
was enlarged by increasing the capital 
stock to $300,000; $200,000 of this was 
preferred stock, fully paid up, and $100,- 
000 to be issued in profit sharing be- 
tween Labor and Capital in proportion to 
the earnings of each, the earnings of cap- 
ital being arbitrarily fixed at 5 per cent. 
on preferred stock, and the earnings of 
labor being the amount earned by each 
employee on day wages or salaries during 
each year. 

Just here is the genius and value of the 
plan as devised and carried through by 
the Baker Company. Instead of treat- 
ing, as is usual, a dollar of preferred 
stock and a dollar of wages as of equal 
standing in the division of profits, so that 
if there is a net profit of 5 per cent., a man 
with a salary of $500 a year receives $25 ; 
according to Rule II of the By-Laws of 
this Baker Company, the net profits shall 
be divided between the Preferred Stock 
and Labor in proportion to the earning 
capacity of each. This, in the hands of a 
shrewd lawyer, might be interpreted in 
various ways. Interpreted and carried 
out by the Baker Company, it means this: 
The money paid to stockholders as divi- 
dends and the money to Labor as wages 
is in each case treated as for practical 
purposes earnings on capital. The cap- 
ital of the stockholder is the total of 


money invested, the capital of the laborer 
is the total of his strength, his charac- 
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ter, his skill, these three, muscle, brain, 
soul or self. Money capital is paid a 
yearly dividend of 5 per cent., man cap- 
ital is paid the current wage of a given 
trade. Money capital and man capital 
being equals in the eye of the law of the 
company, it is a simple problem in per- 
centage to reckon up the man capital of 
a laborer from his yearly wage. Divide 
by 5, multiply by too. A $500 a year 
common laborer is a $10,000 man. The 
$2 a day steel company employee earn- 
ing $600 a year would in the Baker Com- 
pany in effect be a $12,000 man. Last 
year he would have received his $600 
wages and his share as a capitalized man 
of the profits. This last was actually 
82 7-10 per cent., or $496.20 to each $2 a 
day man who had been two years in their 
employ. The contrast between a year’s 
profits of $496.20 earned and received 
and a $5 or $15 bonus bestowed is strik- 
ing. 

Money capital draws its dividends once 
a year, the man capital once a week. 
The year’s dividends to Money having 
been paid, 10 per cent. of the remain- 
ing earnings is put aside into a rainy day 
sinking fund. The remainder is now 
ready for division between the two capi- 
talists, the money and the man, “ ac- 
cording to the earning capacity of each.” 
The $20,000 stockholder, who for his 
ducats has received a $1,000 dividend, 
and the $20,000 mechanic, who for his 
skill, strength and character has received 
a $1,000 dividend, wages we say, meet 
now to divide the profits dollar for dol- 
lar on the earnings—that is, the capital 
of each—not a dollar of stock or money 
capital against a dollar of the earnings 
of man capital. One sees at a glance 
the virility of such an evolutionary idea. 

The peculiar and beautiful point of it 
all is the lifting up of a man from the 
plane of a mere seller of muscle to the 
position of a capitalist. Business having 
been very flush the last four years, profits 
have been correspondingly large. After 
the 5 per cent. dividend on preferred 
stock and all wages and salaries were 
paid in January, 1900, Io per cent. of the 
remaining surplus was paid into a sink- 
ing fund and the remainder became sub- 
ject to profit sharing between labor and 
capital, increasing the earnings of labor 
and capital that year 60 3169-10,000 per 
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cent. In 1901, enlarging the sinking fund 
by 10 per cent. of the net earnings, the 
earnings on the common stock and profit 
sharing of labor were increased 82 7-10 
per cent. 

One skilled mechanic at the bench told 
me the other day that his profit over and 
above his wages had been $725 in one 
year. This is paid, according to the by- 
laws, I5 per cent. in cash and 85 per 
cent. in common stock of the company, so 
that the laborer, who is now doubly a 
capitalist, receives as his dividends, first, 
his wages, which are the earnings on his 
preferred stock if you please; then this 
82 7-10 per cent. increase and 5 per cent. 
upon the common stock which he has pre- 
viously acquired. One sees at a glance 
that here is real profit sharing. It is easy 
to see what an inspiration this is to men 
and to manhood. In no deferential sense 
but as a cold business proposition a man 
said to me: “ We feel we are part of the 
business and we do not need any boss to 
watch us or any one to urge us.” Instead 
of receiving in flush times a $25 trinket 
a year, they receive a remarkably sub- 
stantial gain. 

And what are the results on the com- 
munity? First and greatest is its reac- 
tion upon the ethical and religious life. 
A Congregational minister, the Rev. 
Wallace Short, tells me that it has done 
more for the real Christianizing of the 
town than all the preaching. This is not 
strange. It is the one industry of the 
town, and any one who is not so blind 
that he will not see knows very clearly 
that there are economic factors in spirit- 
ual life. One of the immediate and most 
substantial results is the building of 
homes by the men. At any time a man 
wishes to build a home the company will 
treat his common stock as in effect so 
much building loan association stock and 
loan money at a reasonable interest. And 
one can find many beautiful cottages, 
which are profit sharing cottages, where 
itis possible for a man to “ make a happy 
fireside clime for weans and wife.” In 
the high school one feels the effects. The 
attendance at the high school of this 
town where Labor has been capitalized 
's greater than that of many other near- 

y Wisconsin towns of double the popu- 
lation. There is no stern economic neces- 
sity that drives the boy into the shop and 


the girl to the office or store. In line with 
this general policy boys in school are al- 
lowed to work on Saturday, earning $2 
or $3 a day, and to work during the sum- 
mer. The town has no open saloon. 
There are no evidences of pauperism. 
The wages paid are the current wage of 
the State for the work that is done, It 
is a good illustration of the problem that 
IOI per cent. is a good deal more than 1 
per cent. more than 100 per cent., speak- 
ing sociologically, and, for that matter, 
mathematically. For example, when the 
farmer used to sell corn at 16 cents per 
bushel when it cost him 14 cents per 
bushel to raise it, it seemed a small mat- 
ter that he should fight the middlemen 
for one cent extra on the selling price; 
but that one cent was 50 per cent. gain in 
his profits. The general addition to the 
earnings of these Wisconsin men by the 
company adds to their standard of living 
a sum which is a tremendous gain to any 
one whose standard of living has been 
scaled to an average wage. There is a 
clean, straightforward, businesslike, well 
kept look to the town. Speaking there 
three times recently, it was an inspiration 
on the last night to see packed into the 
Congregational Church the men of the 
shop, the school, the store and the church. 
Here was the head of the factory and 
there were the men with the bright, 
buoyant, hopeful look that comes to the 
man from whom is taken the fear for 
daily bread. These are some results of 
real profit sharing, where the shop reacts 
upon the school, the home and the 
church. A poor creature gathered off the 
streets of London one bitter cold night 
about two o’clock.by Mrs. Ormistown 
Chant was given a cup of tea and some- 
thing to eat in her home. Looking 
around upon the beautiful rooms, this 
outcast said, “ Oh! it must be easy to be 
good here!” One can figure that it is 
easier to be good in a town where Labor 
and Capital have met on equal standing. 
So much for the bright picture. 

On Saturday, January 17th, in New 
York City, a meeting was held to unite 
in one great trust all the manufacturers 
of wind mills and pumps in this country. 
A business offer was made to the Baker 
Company to join. The temptation to a 
man who has nearly done his life work 
to receive a lump sum and be able to step 
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out was naturally great. But for the sake 
of his son, whom he hopes to see carry 
forward the business, and for the sake 
of the men whom he and his son respect 
and by whom they are respected and ap- 
preciated, he hesitated and refused, fear- 
ing the change that might come when the 
man steps out and the representative of 
“It” steps in, and would perchance dis- 
mantle the factory, bankrupt the town 
and embitter the lives of men who are 
happy in the possession of a living wage 
and with a profit that secures homes and 
makes provision for old age a certainty. 
This man will not die very rich, as he 
might have done. He has saved himself 
from that “ disgrace.” He has saved his 
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soul—from the dollar sign. He has in- 
tensified and developed the image of 
manhood in the men behind the machines. 
He has taken away from the workmen 
that nameless “dread of the toiler,” a 
useless, cheerless, thankless old age. Mr. 
Carnegie says that the problem of dis- 
tribution is harder than the task of gath- 
ering. Mr. Baker has solved the problem 
very simply and successfully, combining 
in one business program gathering and 
scattering, production and distribution. 
He will not be able to endow a college or 
a library, but he has endowed a commu- 
nity with newness and richness of life. 
This may not be very picturesque, but it 
is amazingly refreshing. 


Cheer of It 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


HE cheer of it, when roistering 
The great deep-throated gales go by; 
When autumn suns and shadows keep, 
The tally of the clouds on high! 


The cheer of it, like ancient wine 
That beads a cup of lucent fire; 

The cheer that sets the soul aflame 
And thrills the gladness of desire! 


Oh bravely fare the marching days 
What time the summer’s work ‘iis done, 

And fields are shorn, and corn-lands lie 
All stacked and bare beneath the sun! 


Then blush the ragged briers until 
They match the scarlet pomp of eve; 

Then wear the forests cloth of gold, 
The richest fabrics life can weave. 


And buoyantly and gallantly 
‘ As who should say, “ I’ve had my turn, 
And known its best, and have no more 
From time and sense to seize or earn.” 


The splendid year fares nobly on 
With jubilance and full content. 

The cheer of it, the grace of it, 
In every passing hour are blent. 


Gwen Rings, N. J, 
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American Diplomacy in the 
Orient 


Tue record of the dealings of the Eu- 
ropean Powers with the peoples of the 
East is not edifying to the Christian mor- 
alist; nor indeed to the moralist of any 
creed. The first contact has been al- 
most invariably discreditable to the ven- 
turesome, but greedy and unprincipled, 
merchants of Europe, and disastrous to 
those on whom they forced their traffic. 
Opium and alcohol have been chief 
among their wares ; and when the Orien- 
tals, decimated by the loathsome diseases 
brought by the invaders, and infuriated 
at the contemptuous disregard of their 
most sacred sentiments, have broken 
forth in desperate resistance, they have 
been crushed with savage cruelty, and 
their posterity punished with grievous 
burdens. This record is briefly summa- 
rized by Mr. Foster, whose diplomatic 
experience has given him the power of 
stating unpleasant truths in courteous 
language.* The Japanese, he testifies, 
were in the beginning of their intercourse 
with foreigners 


“distinguished for high-bred courtesy, com- 
bined with refined liberality and generous 
hospitality. On the other hand, the merchants 
and mariners with whom they came in con- 
tact were usually of bad manners and morals, 
overreaching, avaricious and cruel; the mis- 
sionaries were often arrogant, ambitious, and 
without proper respect for native customs; 
and the naval and other officials of foreign 
governments were haughty, actuated by a 
spirit of aggression, and unmindful of the 
comity of nations.” 


The same is true of China: 


“Tt was the aggressive spirit and the vio- 
lent conduct of the European nations which 
led the Chinese to close their ports against 
foreign commerce, and, after two centuries of 
seclusion, it was a like influence of aggression 
and violence on the part of the same nations 
which was destined to compel the Chinese to 
reverse their policy and again to open their 
Ports to the world.” 


The United States came late into the 
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field, and the dealings of its Government 
in the Orient have been marked with 
moderation; with some approximation, 
at least, to justice, and with some acts of 
unparalleled generosity. Both China and 
Japan have been compelled by our Gov- 
ernment to pay large sums for resisting 
assaults wantonly made on them by our 
subjects ; and in both instances our Gov- 
ernment has had the grace eventually to 
pay back what it had unjustly extorted. 
Such acts would be reckoned virtuous 
among individuals; when done by Gov- 
ernments they are of most exalted right- 
eousness. 

The story told by Mr. Foster is, in the 
main, well known to his countrymen. We 
know what was accomplished by Commo- 
dore Perry, and how the annexation of 
Hawaii was brought about ; and we know, 
alas! what has happened of late in China. 
But in telling this story he is obliged to 
review the whole course of events in the 
Orient, and his clear and succinct narra- 
tive is well worth reading. He brings 
out, also, the merits of some men whose 
names are comparatively little known, 
but whose services have been such as 
should make them famous. 

How many of us have heard of D. W. 
C. Olyphant? Yet to him, a New York 
merchant, the American missions in 
China owe their beginning. Perry is fa- 
mous, but Townsend Harris, who nego- 
tiated our first commercial treaty and es- 
tablished diplomatic intercourse with Ja- 
pan, is seldom mentioned. Parker, Mar- 
tin and Williams are names well known 
in the religious world, but it is fitting that 
their achievements as representatives of 
their Government should be set forth. 
Burlingame’s wonderful work has its rec- 
ognized place in history; but from what 
Mr. Foster tells us, we see that, had he 
lived, the horrible outbreak in China: in 
1900 might have been averted; and, 
finally, Mr. Hay’s splendid achievement, 
in inducing all the Powers to agree that 
China should remain an open market, 
promises to be fruitful of blessings for 
all time. It may be fairly asserted that 
our diplomacy in the Orient has been 
honorable above the ordinary standard, 
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and has, in the case of Japan at least, 
been beneficent in the highest degree. 
Mr. Foster deserves praise for the calm, 
dignified and convincing manner in which 
he has set forth this interesting chapter 
in our history. 


Forestry 


Tuts book is in the library of eco- 
nomics and politics, and as a_ special 
favor is edited by Prof. Richard T. Ely.* 
Dr. Fernow’s object is to treat of forests 
and forestry from the standpoint of po- 
litical economy. He desires to furnish ma- 
terial for students of economics and for 
statesmen who wish to form an intelli- 
gent view of the relations of forests to 
our great political household. He wishes 
to make his book a basis for wise govern- 
mental action in the way of preserving 
and restoring our forest resources. Pro- 
fessional forestry is drawing the atten- 
tion of a very large number of our most 
intelligent students of agriculture, and 
for them this book will be a sine qua 
non. There is no question but that our 
popular views concerning forest destruc- 
tion have been mainly sentimental. The 
people have a conviction that our re- 
sources have been wantonly wasted and 
that drought and flood are the result very 
largely of denuding our mountain and 
hill tops. We have wanted a book, com- 
pact and well ordered, which could be 
placed in the hands not only of our stu- 
dents, but of the common people. If 
Professor Fernow has not produced such 
a book it cannot be produced in the 
United States. Professor Ely believes 
that the book is precisely that which has 
been wanted. He says that the volume 
contains a practically new view of the 
history and practice of forestry—new in 
its thoroughness. The author has been 
for twelve years in charge of the Federal 
Forestry Division in Washington; has 
been a part of its steady development 
into a Bureau; and as officer of the 
American Forestry Association during 
its entire existence can speak from per- 
sonal observation and from practical co- 
operation. Behind all this lies the fact 
that for eight years Professor Fernow 
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was a member of the Prussian Forestry 
Department and is fully conversant with 
the best forms of European forestry. 

President Roosevelt tells us that, in his 
judgment, the forest and water supplies 
constitute the most vital internal ques- 
tions in the United States. They go 
hand in hand. The Federal Government 
is at last awake to our situation. The 
strike in the coal mines of the country 
has emphasized the need of increased 
fuel supply. We have now four millions 
of acres of forest reservation, and the 
movement is. spreading to cover large 
private estates. Owners of forest prop- 
erty, who have heretofore cut vast areas 
for immediate wealth, are beginning to 
employ professional foresters, so that the 
woods will not be exhausted but consti- 
tute a perpetual source of revenue. It is 
urged by our highest agricultural au- 
thorities that we plant not less than one- 
tenth of our farm areato forest trees, pure- 
ly as an economic enterprise. Dr. Fer- 
now calls attention to the fact that the 
enormous destruction of our forests has 
been to the advantage of a very small 
fraction of our population; and so great 
is our respect for individualism in this 
country that we are permitting the inter- 
ests of seventy-five millions to be sacri- 
ficed for the advantage of one million. 
Dr. Fernow shows that there is nothing 
in present conditions to hinder the steril- 
izing of the United States quite to the 
extent of some Asiatic lands, or of Sicily 
and Algeria. “In Wisconsin over four 
million of acres have been practically 
turned into desert,” and in other States 
erosion has carried the fertile soil into 
the rivers, occasioning disturbance in the 
rise of great streams and endangering 
vast areas of farm land. 

The maintenance of continued forest 
supplies must certainly interest our Gov- 
ernment with increased degree. It calls 
pre-eminently for the exercise of provi- 
dential functions to counteract the de- 
structive tendency of private exploitation. 
Are we on the road toward a Depart- 
ment of Mines and Agriculture and a 
Cabinet officer who shall have these vast 
interests specifically in charge? We con- 
sider the book in hand as not only one 
of the most inherently valuable, but most 
timely, that have recently been placed be- 
fore students of political economy and 
the people of the American Republic. 
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The Lady or the Tiger 


INASMUCH as genius and insanity are 
both accompanied by a mental activity so 
intense as to be properly called acute or 
febrile, they may no doubt in extreme 
cases have certain characteristics in com- 
mon which do occasionally make it diffi- 
cult to distinguish between them—par- 
ticularly since the irritability of genius 
is liable in cases of feeble health to pro- 
duce functional derangements similar to 
those observed in mania, and even to de- 
generate into it. And the doubt, where 
there is one, must naturally be deepened 
when there is no evidence to the subject’s 
condition except his own representations. 
For these reasons we have still some 
hesitation in believing in the sanity of 
Arthur Stirling on the basis of his Jour- 
nal,* in spite of the writer’s asseverations 
to his genius. 

The book is an unusual one, so much 
so that it is something of a marvel how 
it ever came to be written. In substance 
it purports to relate the spiritual history 
of the gentleman aforesaid during the 
production and subsequent adventures of 
his poetic masterpiece. As such, even 
tho it have no more foundation in fact 
than an idealization of the so-called edit- 
or’s inner experience, it opens a window 
upon a frightful prospect. Think of 
working six months as a cable-car con- 
ductor in order to put by in that time a 
pittance whereby to support life for the 
ten or twelve weeks required to write a 
book, which is, then, all too likely to be 
misslungen! But in any case, whether 
as an authentic record or ideal construc- 
tion of literary experience, we are in- 
clined to assign it, misslungen as it is it- 
self from the literary point of view, con- 
siderable value as a “ human document.” 
However false the writer’s attitude to 
life and art, however warped his vision, 
he evidently knows what he is writing 
about ; he knows, we should say, the con- 
ditions under which certain literary work 
is producing to-day, whether his estimate 
of that work is sound or no; and his 
“psychology,” however he came by it, 
impresses us as substantially correct, tho 
little likely in this particular shape, or 
tather chaotic welter, to be either pleas- 
ant or profitable. 
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Imagine a young man, barely twenty- 
one, of an egotism so colossal that he 
fancies himself the equal of A®=schylus 
and Milton, to say nothing of Shelley. 
“Prometheus Bound, Prometheus Un- 
bound and Samson Agonistes!” he ex- 
claims. “And now there will be a 
fourth. It will be The Captive.” Imagine 
him further in necessitous circumstances, 
sordidly surrounded and obliged to do the 
most menial sort of service for support. 
Under these conditions he immures him- 
self in his wretched lodgings; and there 
in a fever of excitement, sleeplessness 
and malnutrition he wrings out of him- 
self the promised pendant to the Prome- 
theus Bound with hysterical shrieks and 
groans, which are all duly recorded in 
the Journal, and which indeed form its 
substance. Emulator of the Greeks as he 
is, he has never mastered nor so much 
as suspected, it should seem, their most 
elementary lesson—that a man, whether 
genius or no, need first of all possess 
himself. He raves and rants, cries and 
sobs, threatens and curses; passes from 
crises of hectic exaltation to despair; is 
violent, incoherent—yes, unmanly. And 
through all he hugs the conviction that 
the poem which he has finally strained 
out constitutes him the successor of 
Eschylus, Milton and Shelley. And 
when at last the disillusion comes, as it 
usually does, when he finds that the 
world will not accept him offhand at his 
own estimate, or indeed at any estimate, 
that it is not looking for successors to 
7Eschylus, Milton and Shelley ; then after 
a few more paroxysms of hysteria he 
drowns himself in the Hudson River with 
a piece of rope and a dumb-bell. “Drown 
cats and blind puppies!” As the end of 
genius “ it is clean out of the way.” 

But take the book for a moment au 
pied de la lettre, at its own evaluation, 
and at once you plunge up to the neck 
into the problem ‘of the artist’s relation 
to life and livelihood. Undoubtedly the 
picture it presents is in this respect not 
altogether a fancy portrait. As a matter 
of fact, such a poem, even if it were the 
masterpiece it is represented to be, would 
have little chance with the public. The 
author should have remembered Paradise 
Lost as well as Samson Agonistes. It is 
probably true that a man who would pro- 
duce literature of this kind must have 
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some employment (or avocation, shall we 
say?) capable of providing him with 
bread and butter, if he expects to be com- 
fortable. Nor have the times changed 
much in this particular. He must be, as 
Sedaine said over a century ago, a mason 
to live, a poet to laugh. And wrong as 
this may appear in one aspect, it is only 
fair to remember that just as the poet can 
never be adequately rewarded, he does 
not produce in the first instance for any 
such motive, that his genius does not de- 
pend primarily upon publication, and that 
he who first looks to the world for ap- 
proval and takes his life because the 
world refuses to acknowledge him, has 
substituted another standard for his own 
conscience and is tacitly confessing the 
weakness of his own spirit. 


x 


The Meaning of Pictures. By John C. Van 
Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.25 net. 


In this day of much travel, many clubs 
and innumerable lectures, every one is 
required to talk knowingly about pic- 
tures. But really, between the artist who 
too often values paintings solely for 
technical excellence and decorative effect 
and a public which cares only for like- 
ness and subject, the intelligent ama- 
teur is sorely puzzled and longs for an 
interpreter to stand between himself and 
the connoisseur. This office of “ Days- 
man” is admirably filled by Mr. Van 
Dyke, who always strikes the golden 
mean, deprecates extremes and plainly 
states that the burden of his theme in 
these lectures on the meaning of pictures 
is “ Raising ourselves above Prejudice.” 
One cannot help being struck with the 
tone of these discourses; they are so 
eminently reasonable, sober and _ sane. 
They abound in clever formulas and defi- 
nitions which really mean something. 
The artist may be said to think with his 
eyes and to communicate his thought to 
the eyes of others by means of forms 
which are conventional signs, but which 
must be accepted as representing nature 
if he is to be understood. Now the natu- 
ral man expresses himself by means of 
words, and does not readily accept the 
substitution of the “sign.” Yet the 
recognition of this convention is the first 
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step toward the understanding of art, and 
hence the man who comprehends the 
meaning of the conventional sign and can 
translate it clearly into words should be 
of immense assistance to the anxious 
learner. The difficulty in understanding 
definitions of technical terms is that they 
generally require a substratum of knowl- 
edge of the subject discussed. For ex- 
ample, when the author tells us “ there is 
no metaphysical or esthetic term to des- 
ignate an absence of the imagination, but 
possibly the words ‘ baroque’ or ‘ bom- 
bastic’ will suggest the results in art,” 
it needs some training to understand the 
significance of “baroque” and “ bom- 
bastic,” but when the writer explains: 
“ This is what I have called the bombas- 
tic. . . . The figure of a Madonna, 
for instance, is elongated by Correggio 
for grace, and Parmigiano, following 
after, elongated the elongation,” the il- 
lustration throws some light on the au- 
thor’s use of “bombastic.” Thus. 
throughout the various branches of his 
subject, whether treating of “ Truth in 
Painting,” “ The Personal Element,” or 
any other topic, Mr. Van Dvke shows his 


common sense. 
5 


The Monastery of San Marco. By G. S. 
Godkin. New York: E, P. Dutton & Co.. 
$1.50 net, 


Judging from internal evidence it is 
hard to decide whether this little history 
of the Monastery of San Marco was 
written for a child or by a child, such is 


its inimitable naiveté. Besides giving a 
history of the founding of the convent 
and of its famous inmates, the author 
indulges in the expression of many pef- 
sonal opinions concerning the men, man- 
ners and religion of the day. He cannot 
tolerate Cosmo de Medici even as the 
friend of the saintly prior of the brother- 
hood. In fact, the conduct of Cosmo, 
called the father of his country, fills this 
gentle historian with amazement. He 
relates with grief that altho the prior 
“spoke the truth to Cosmo de Medici 
with the freedom of a friend and the au- 
thority of a pastor, and Cosmo listened 
with respect—nay, reverence ”—yet “it 
does not seem that he made any atone- 
ment for the injustices h had commit- 
ted.” And altho the writer admits that 
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Cosmo “ was a regular attendant at di- 
vine service,” he exclaims: “ Why did 
they (the monks) not shut their door in 
the face of this pious, accomplished high- 
wayman.” For Savonarola the author 
has an unbounded admiration, even tho 
he is afraid “ We cannot honestly claim 
Savonarola as a Protestant.” The ac- 
count of the great monk’s connection 
with the Pope contains some very graph- 
ic touches. We are informed that 
“Alexander VI, strange to say, had 
strong paternal affection,” so that when 
his son, Cesar Borgia, murdered his 
brother the Pope was so shaken that it 
seemed well to take advantage of this 
softness of heart. Therefore, “ Savona- 
rola, altho under censure at the time, 
seized the occasion to write him a letter 
which he hoped would touch his awaken- 
ing conscience. It was the letter of a 
minister of religion calling a sinner to 
repentance.”—-Shades of the fifteenth 
century ! 
Sd 


Aristotle’s Psychology. A Treatise on the 
Principle of Life (De Anima and Parva 
Naturalia.) Translated with Introduction 
and Notes by William Alexander Ham- 
mond. Imported by The Macmillan Co., 
New York, $3.00 net. 


We regret that we are unable to do 
more than call attention to this work and 
to say that it is well done. The transla- 
tion, so far as we have compared it with 
the original, is accurate in the best sense 
of the word, neither following the Greek 
so slavishly as to be obscure nor diverg- 
ing so widely as to introduce more than 
was inevitable of the interpreter’s own 
understanding of the text. The Intro- 
duction is clear and as simple as was pos- 
sible. The Notes are confined to matter 
essential to a comprehension of the au- 
thor. It is an unpleasant comment on 
the scarcity of cultivated readers in this 
country that such works as this, tho writ- 
ten by Americans, should generally be 
forced to go to England for a publisher 
and a public. 


The Dawn of Day. By Friedrich Nietzsche, 
Translated by Johanna Volz. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., $2.50. 

It is a curious thing that only now 
after his death we should be getting in 

English form the works of a writer 
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whose influence on European thought 
was so great that Brunetiére could speak 
of him as “le philosophe a la mode.” 
Nor is it just wise to neglect or con- 
temn a philosopher who, whatever his 
extravagances of thought and expres- 
sion, did offer something to counter-° 
balance the contrary extravagances of 
his age. There is pathos in this para- 
graph from The Dawn of Day, when one 
considers Nietzsche’s actual end: 

“ Oh, ye powers in heaven above, grant me 
madness! Madness, that I may at last have 
faith in my own self! Send delirious fits and 
convulsions, sudden lights and darknesses; ter- 
rible frost and heat, such as no mortal ever 
suffered; frighten me with rumblings and 
haunting spectres, make me howl and whine 
and crawl like a beast; in order to be filled 
with a belief in my own self. Doubt is de- 
vouring me; I have slain the law, and the law 
haunts me, even so as a dead body does a liv- 
ing being. If I am not above the law, I am 
the most depraved of all men. The spirit, 
which dwells within me, whence comes it, un- 
less it comes from you? Grant me a proof 
that I am yours; nothing but madness will 
prove it to me.” - 


Medieval French Literature. By Gaston 
Paris. The Temple Primers. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 40 cents net. 


No one living to-day is so well quali- 
fied as was the late M. Gaston Paris 
to write such a primer of Medieval 
French Literature as we have here, and 
his work supplies a real and long’ felt 
want. France during the period treated 
in this primer was the mother of arts 
and learning for the Western world. The 
great epic and romantic themes which 
medieval poets and romancers molded 
to their fancy received in France the 
formative touch which made them the 
possible source of genuine literature. It 
is, however, an insult to so eminent a 
scholar and writer as M. Paris that his 
book should have been presented to the 
English public in so wretched a transla- 
tion. The language throughout is not 
only awkward and absurd to a degree 
unusual even in translations, but it is re- 
plete with such solecisms as: “ It trans- 
mits to posterity all what those times 
contained,” and: “the posterior chan- 
sons de geste.” The style of the book 
and the absence of any index pass for- 
bearance. 
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The Death of Christ: Its Place{and Interpre- 
tation in the New Testament. By James 
Denney, D.D. New York: Armstrong & 
Son, $1.50. 

There is no doubt that the author of 
this volume sincerely believes he has a 
message. One feels all through it a deep 
religious earnestness and a warmth of 
conviction that win the heart, even if 
they do not convince the mind. He holds 
that the most significant fact of our re- 
ligion is the death of Christ, and that its 
all essential doctrine is the doctrine of 
an objective Atonement. 

“ The propitiatory death of Christ, as an all- 
transcending demonstration of love, evokes in 
sinful souls a response which is the whole of 
Christianity.” “The process which 
starts with rejecting the objective Atonement 
has its natural and inevitable issue in the de- 
nial that Christ has any essential part in the 
Gospel. We can only assent to such a view by 


renouncing the New Testament as a whole.” 


His aim is therefore to demonstrate from 
a careful and comprehensive study of the 
New Testament the validity of these 
views. His method in its form is purely 
inductive, and his treatment of Scripture 
materials is discriminating and critical. 


He is hampered by no mechanical theory 
of inspiration, asserting virtually that the 
inspiration of any passage is to be meas- 
ured by the truth it contains. Thus there 
is much in his treatment of this old theme 
that is fresh and in harmony with the 
spirit of the day. Yet in its results the 
book is disappointing. Granted he estab- 
lishes his point—that the New Testament 
Scriptures and the early Church placed 
great emphasis on the death of Christ 
as the ground of man’s reconciliation to 
God—what then? Until he is able to in- 
terpret this fact to the present age, to 
bring it into such vital relations with our 
intelligence, our moral sense or our re- 
ligious sense, that it shall have such a 
reality and meaning for us as it had for 
the thought and religious sense of the 
past, his emphasis of Scripture words 
will accomplish nothing. And this he 
utterly fails to do. 


For a Maiden Brave. By C. C. Hotchkiss, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 
The fifth Colonial romance by this au- 
thor, all dealing more or less with the 
Revolutionary period, and all equally 
desperate. In his novel that came out 
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last year, “ The Strength of the Weak,” 
he not only shed the blood of nearly 
every character in the book, but he 
burned the legs of some and scalped 
others. In this last story, however, he 
depends more upon intrigue and poison- 
ings than upon these fiercer courses for 
interest. Altho the scenes are laid in 
New Haven and Long Island during 
1778, the most critical year of the Revo- 
lution, nothing very sanguinary actually 
happens. And whatever may be said of 
the hocus pocus of Mr. Hotchkiss’s lit- 
erary method, he writes a tale that holds 
the reader’s interest from start to finish. 


a 


Principles of Home Decoration. With Prac- 
tical Examples. By Candace Wheeler. 
Illustrated. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.80 net. 

A careful reading of Mrs. Wheeler’s 
book tends toward a concurrence with 
her conclusion that it is by no means an 
unimportant thing to create a beautiful 
and picturesque interior. Harmonious 
surroundings certainly exert a potent 
influence upon life, and to compose and 
possess a home which is decoratively ar- 
tistic in a simple and inexpensive way is 
the privilege of all Sut the wretchedly 
poor. The author has not been arbitrary 
in her point of view, but has recognized 
the existence of the most diverse require- 
ments under varying conditions. She 
says truly that color has qualities which 
are almost personal, and that it is well 
worth studying in all its peculiarities be- 
cause of its power to affect our happi- 
ness. Color must be considered by the 
would-be home decorator in relation to 
light, in gradation and as to its value in 
masses. Woman’s influence in decora- 
tion is naturally paramount, and thc as- 
pect of the average home is good or bad 
according to the taste and artistic at- 
tainment of the feminine element therein. 
Mrs. Wheeler has not gone so far as 
have some of the English writers on 
home decoration, who have prepared 
tables of harmonizing color schemes 
from which there must be no departure, 
but she has frankly confessed that it is 
difficult to give a formula for the decora- 
tion of any room. Her advice is to study 
certain successful examples in which 
principles are illustrated and from these 
to evolve the desired decorative effect. 
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Literary Notes 


A SECOND EDITION, rewritten and much 
enlarged, is published of John Bigelow’s in- 
teresting work, “The Mystery of Sleep.” 
(Harper & Bros., $1.50.) 

..-.In the Bell-Macmillan “ Miniature Se- 
ries of Painters” the latest monographs are 
on Greuze, Holman Hunt, Watts, Watteau 
and Leighton. (Price, 50 cents each.) 

....The third volume of the excellent series, 
“The Messages of the Bible,” is on “The 
Messages of Israel’s Lawgivers,” by Prof. 
Charles F. Kent, of Yale. (Scribners, $1.25.) 


....Some thirty essays of J. Brierley (J. B., 
of The Christian World, London) are pub- 
lished under the title, “Ourselves and the Uni- 
verse: Studies in Life and Religion.” (Whit- 
taker, $1.40.) 

....E, P. Dutton & Co. publish a second 
edition, revised, of Sarat Chandra Das’s 
“Journey to Lhasa and Central Thibet,” 
edited by the Hon. W. W. Rockhill. With its 
illustrations and maps, it is a striking account 
of a strange land. (Price, $3.50.) 

....Recent issues of the Cambridge Bible, 
the best brief commentary on the several 
books of the Bible, are The Song of Solomon, 
by Andrew Harper (50 cents), and The 
Psalms, Books IV and V (Psalms go-150), by 
A. F. Kirkpatrick (80 cents). (The Macmil- 
lan Company. ) 

....Price and all considered, Macmillan’s 
“Tllustrated Pocket Classics” deserve particu- 
lar notice and commendation. The latest of 
these books to appear is an edition of Jane 
Austen in five volumes, with introductions by 
Austin Dobson and charming illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. The type is clear and the 
binding neat. (The Macmillan Company, 80 
cents a volume.) 

....A well printed, cheap edition of John 
Woolman’s “ Journal” will, we trust, bring 
the book into the hands of a multitude of read- 
ers. Every one knows Charles Lamb’s fa- 
mous saying: “Get the writings of John Wool- 
man by heart; ” but we suspect that this gen- 
uine American classic is not so widely read as 
it deserves to be. (The Macmillan Company, 
25 cents. ) 

....The world of letters has lost two dis- 
tinguished men in the death of M. Gaston 
Paris and Mr. J. H. Shorthouse. M. Paris 
was one of those rare scholars who are able 
to combine philology and literature. There 
are exceedingly few of such, and they can 
ill be spared. Mr. Shorthouse was practically 
a one-book man, for the whole force of his 
genius seemed to expend itself on the produc- 
tion of his masterpiece “ John Inglesant.” It 
is said that he gave twenty years to the 
composition of that work. 


Pebbics 


Lady Visitor io Little Girl:. “ What 
became of the little kitten you had here once? ” 
Little Girl: ‘‘ Why, haven’t you heard?” 
“No. Was it drowned?” “No!” “Lost?” 
“No!” “Poisoned?” “No!” “Then 
whatever became of it?” “It growed up toa 
cat.”-—Our Dumb Animals. 


OMAR IN CHICAGO. 


Lo, on the stiffened bosom of my shirt 
There lands a brindle gob of oozing dirt; 
A moment ere I passed this way—who 
knows? 
Some sweet girl may have swept it with her 
skirt. —Chicago Record-Herald. 


When Nan and the Man reached Towanda, 
Nan said, “ Why there’s Paw over yonder.” 
Paw saw them in time, 
And said, “ Now you're mine,” 
But they both told the old man Towanda. 


Pa followed Nan to Jamaica, 
Where a copper did soon overtake her. 
“ Where’s the bucket,” he cried. 
“Won't tell,” Nan replied. 
Then Pa shouted “Judge, won’t Jamaica?” 


Pa caught up with Nan and the Man 

Dilly-dallying at Agawan. 

Pa cried, “ Leave that man 

And come home with me Nan.” 

Said Nan and the Man, “ Agawan.” 
—New York Sun. 


....The editor of a rural newspaper was 
in Philadelphia during the week following the 
shooting of President McKinley and noted 
with surprise the promptness of the newspa- 
pers to bulletin-board the hourly reports of 
the President’s condition. He determined to 
adopt the idea on all important events when 
he should return home. Soon afterward he 
was told one morning by the local physician 
that Deacon Jones was seriously ill. The dea- 
con was a person of some distinction in the 
community, so the editor posted a series of 
bulletins as follows: 

“ 10:00 A. M.—Deacon Jones no better. 

“11:00 A. M.—Deacon Jones has relapse. 

“12:30 P. M.—Deacon Jones weaker. Pulse 
falling. 

“1:00 Pp. M.—Deacon Jones has slight rally. 

“2:15 Pp. M.—Deacon Jones’s family has been 
summoned. 

“3:10 P. M.—Deacon Jones has died and 

gone to heaven.” 
Later in the afternoon a traveling salesman 
happened by, stopped to read the bulletins, and, 
going to the bulletin board, made another re- 
port concerning the deceased, it was: 

“4:10 P. M.—Great excitement in heaven! 
Deacon Jones has not yet arrived.” 

—Philadelphia Times. 
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Work and Obstruction in Con- 
gress 


“ Tus Congress,” said Mr. Payne, the 
ieader of the House Republicans, in a 
review of the session’s work, “has set- 
tled more private claims, passed more 
private pension bills and given greater 
attention to private business than any of 
its predecessors.” If we assume that all 
these private bills really ought to have 
been enacted, it must still be admitted 
that with respect to public business the 
labors of the closing session of the Fifty- 
seventh Congress leave something to be 
desired. 

No serious obstruction strangled these 
private claim bills in their infancy. Even 
Mr. Tillman’s claim of $47,000—for a 
debt reported by the auditing officers of 
the Treasury to be the comparatively 
small amount of 34 cents—was passed, by 
his threat that he would force an extra 
session of Congress if it were not paid. 
But the power that he used so successfully 
to obtain that money for South Carolina, 
and that permitted scores and hundreds 
of other claims to be passed, was exerted 
to prevent action upon several public 
measures of great importance. It is the 
one-man power of the Senate, resting 
upon that body’s peculiar rules of pro- 
cedure. 

Those rules were designed long ago 
for the regulation of procedure in a leg- 
islative assembly of gentlemen. They 
have recently been made to serve un- 
worthy purposes. This abuse of them, 
and the deplorable results of it, now en- 
gross public attention. But we should 
not allow a righteous protest against the 
obstructive action of a Tillman, or a Mor- 
gan, or a Quay to obscure the value of 
much that was done at this session, one 
of the short ones in which very little leg- 
islation outside of the great annual sup- 
ply bills—and the private claims—is com- 
monly expected. 

A new Executive Department was 
created, which includes a Bureau of Cor- 
porations. By means of the power 
granted to this Bureau in what were 
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called the publicity amendments, there 
will be a beginning of the work of sub- 
jecting corporations engaged in interstate 
business to wholesome supervision. This 
power is by no means great, but the exer- 
cise of it will show how it may rightfully 
be increased; and the recent decision in 
the lottery cases probably clears the way 
for an increase of it whenever Congress 
shall decide to go further. By the new 
law against rebates the Interstate Com- 
merce law is made more effective. Al- 
ready the railroad companies are using it 
as a warrant for sweeping away all those 
special privileges and concessions which 
they have granted—unwillingly, in a ma- 
jority of cases—and which have tended 
to suppress healthful competition by 
building up monopolies at the expense of 
independent producers. Taken with the 
bill for expediting Trust suits and the 
large grant of funds for Trust prosecu- 
tions, these measures are at least a good 
foundation for a superstructure of legis- 
lation that shall deal effectively with a 
great problem of these days. More in 
the same field could not at the recent ses- 
sion be obtained. But Congress is now 
familiar with the penalty suggested by 
Mr. Knox and it may hereafter decide to 
use it. ‘ 

In the Philippines the gold standard 
was established. Better late than never; 
but this should have been done at the first 
session. A relief fund has been given to 
the Filipinos. Unfortunately, the bill re- 
ducing our tariff on Philippine products 
was smothered in the Senate. The man- 
agement of the army has beenmodernized 
by the creation of a General Staff. This 
is one of the session’s large achievements, 
for which much credit is due to Secre- 
tary Root. Improvements long needed 
at West Point and Annapolis have been 
ordered, and millions will be expended 
upon, them. To the navy Congress has 
given five battle ships. It has also 
doubled the number of midshipmen, 
added several thousand to the number of 
enlisted men, and taken measures to pro- 
mote good marksmanship. We believe 
all this-is to be commended because it is 
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in the interest of peace. The removal 
or suspension of duties on coal has value 
chiefly because it points out the folly or 
injustice of some of our tariff imposts. 
One important treaty—that which relates 
to the boundary of Alaska—was ratified. 

Turning to the list of failures, we find 
the Canal and Cuban treaties and the 
Philippine tariff bill at the top. No rea- 
sonable or decent defense can be made 
by those who prevented the ratification 
of these treaties or the passage of that 
bill. The treaty with Newfoundland and 
several of the old treaties of reci- 
procity ought to have been ratified. 
Nothing but ignorance or sheer per- 
versity could have prompted those who 
prevented a vote on the Aldrich De- 
posit bill. This did not, it is true, have 
the merit of the Fowler bill, but it made 
the best of existing conditions and 
would have provided safeguards against 
the annual currency disturbances of 
the autumn months. The death of the 
Ship Subsidy bill we do not deplore. 
This should be classed with the successes 
of the session, not with its failures. And 
with it should stand the Statehood bill, 
highly objectionable in the form for the 
enactment of which Mr. Quay and his 
associates contended. 

Obstruction in the House was due to 
the anger of Democrats, who resented 
the exclusion of Mr. Butler. Owing to 
the application of extremely severe rules, 
its purpose was not accomplished. If Mr. 
Butler was not entitled to his seat, the 
majority should not have waited until the 
end of the session to deprive him of it. 
Obstruction in the Senate was due pri- 
marily to the failure of the parliamentary 
majority to direct and control its own 
action. We refer to the Statehood con- 
test, made possible by the defection of a 
part of the Republican majority. There 
should have been a reasonable com- 
promise in Statehood legislation. We 
suspect that settlement by compromise 
would have been made if some of the 
opponents of Mr. Quay had not been will- 
ing to see debate and action upon other 
measures prevented by his persistency. 
In retaliation for the obstruction that did 
not permit a vote on the Statehood bill, a 
few Senators took advantage of the rules 
to kill the Aldrich, Anarchy and Philip- 
pine Tariff bills. Neither their purpose 
nor their motives were concealed. For 
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other reasons Mr. Morgan abused the 
rules to defeat the Canal Treaty, and Mr. 
Tillman’s threat that he would take 
similar advantage of the courtesy of the 
Senate passed his claim. 

The Senate’s affectionate regard for its 
rules was seen when Mr. Allison and Mr. 
Hale ran to the support of Mr. Tillman 
after his coarse and exultant speech on 
the first day of the extra session. As 
Mr. Allison said, these rules have stood 
practically without change for more than 
a hundred years. Suitable as they may 
have been a century ago, they are not wel! 
fitted to secure orderly and decent legisla- 
tive procedure in the Senate of to-day. 
They should be changed. But the pres- 
sure for change must come from the 
people. 

The Senate of its own motion will not 
change its rules. It declines even to make 
a perfectly legitimate use of them, as they 
stand, by which such obstructive methods 
as those of Mr. Morgan in opposition to 
the Canal Treaty could surely be sup- 
pressed and ended. Why will it not 
change them? Why does it prefer a loose 
construction or administration of them? 
Simply because these rules, and this 
courtesy, give to individual Senators great 
power with respect to Federal patronage 
as well as legislation, a power that is in- 
creasing and that is exerted in various 
ways over the comparatively weak in- 
dividual members of the House. Reform 
there should be in this government of 
the Senate, but there will be none unless 
the people demand it. 


& 


Science and Advertising 


PERHAPS it is inevitable that a univer- 
sity so closely associated with a great 
commercial undertaking and the major 
part of whose resources have been only 
so recently divorced from trade cannot 
protect itself from the invasion of the 


advertising spirit. Certain it is that we 
are not surprised in recent years to have 
every now and then sensational an- 
nouncements of great advances in sci- 
ence from the University of Chicago 
whose only eventual result is notoriety 
for the new university. It is especially 
the biological department that has been 
prominent in this matter and we have 
but lately had another sensationally 
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heralded bit of progress in what may be 
called Chicago biology. These announce- 
ments always attract more popular at- 
tention if the new discovery has some 
supposed practical application in medi- 
cine; accordingly the latest news item 
bears with it such an auxiliary feature. 
It is not long since we heard from the 
same source of the wonderful curative 
virtues that a solution of common salt 
may have if properly introduced into the 
tissues. Now it is the use of a salt of 
calcium that is to revolutionize the treat- 
ment of chronic and hitherto incurable 
disease. Even such ailments as locomo- 
tor ataxia, St. Vitus’ dance and all the 
nervous diseases (sic) are, it seems, due 
only to a disturbance of the proper pro- 
portion of the calcium salts in the tissues, 
and will inevitably be cured when the 
equilibrium of the calcium compounds in 
the body is restored. 

Of course, is is plain that this is news- 
paper science and that a sensational re- 
porter has with perfervid imagination 
embroidered much on a slight basis of 
actual announcement. The scientific in- 
vestigator is never entirely without fault 
in these matters, however, for it is he 
who suggests applications of his discov- 
eries that have no justification in the 
observations made. As one of our most 
conservative New York daily newspapers 
said in substance not long ago with re- 
gard to the sensational announcements 
of the wonder-working effect of formalin 
for blood poisoning : 


“It is all very well to lay the blame on the 
reporter, but it must be distinctly understood 
that such sensational announcements would 
not be made only that the investigator, who 
makes the supposed discovery, is not only 
willing, but even anxious, to get the details 
of his work before the public.” 


Coming from such an authority, this 
pronouncement makes very clear the mu- 
tual positions of reporter and scientist 
and reveals “the nigger in the wood- 
pile.” 

The lamented Virchow deprecated 
nothing more than this hasty jumping to 
conclusions and then the naive letting of 
the public into the confidence of the in- 
vestigator from the very beginning. In 
his famous Munich address on “ The 
Freedom of Science in the Modern 
State,” he said: 


“ Nothing has been more hazardous in the 
natural sciences, notwing has more damaged 
their progress and their place in the esteem 
of the people, than a premature synthesis; that 
is, a premature connecting of scientific elements 
as yet discrepant, a leaping to conclusions 
without the justification of observed relations.” 


He realized, too, that only harm could 
result from hastiness in the announce- 
ment of supposed scientific discoveries 
before they were properly tested and sub- 
stantiated by the great body of scientists 
interested in the question. Says he: 


“Gentlemen, let us not forget that when 
the public see a doctrine which has been ex- 
hibited to them as certain, established, positive 
and claiming universal acceptance, proved to 
be faulty in its very foundation, or discovered 
to be arbitrary in its essentials, many lose 
faith in science. Then they break forth into 
reproaches at the scientists. Ah! you your- 
selves are not quite sure. Your doctrine 
which you called truth to-day is a lie to-mor- 
row. How can you demand that your teach- 
ings should form the subject of education and 
come to be a recognized part of our general 
knowledge?” 


He might have added: How can you 
demand that your teachings in medicine 
shall form the basis for sanitary legisla- 
tion if your supposed scientific discov- 
eries are so often proved to be ground- 
less? Unfortunately this is the way that 
many people have learned to argue with 
regard to sanitary regulations that do 
not meet with their approval because of 
the inconvenience they involve. 

It is idle to blame the sensation-loving 
newspapers in these unfortunate occur- 
rences. They are not alone responsible. 
Scientists in every department must learn 
to realize that they have a duty to the 
public in this matter of not seeking cheap 
notoriety by premature announcements. 
That duty bears with it the weighty sanc- 
tion of the popular respect for science 
and scientific men, which is at stake if 
carelessness of effect, not to say actual 
desire for notoriety, takes the place of 
that dignified reserve so characteristic of 
the preceding generation of American 
scientific men. The neglect of this duty 
to the public is, at least in the matter of 
all that touches medicine, fraught with 
one danger that must be guarded against 
at all costs. We cannot hope to extend 
our present sanitary code to the degree 
necessary to secure exemption from the 
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unfortunately still recurrent epidemics of 
contagious disease, unless public confi- 
dence in the progress of medical science 
is undoubting. This cannot be if public 
expectation is to be repeatedly disap- 
pointed by announcements of scientific 
advance that seem to bear the stamp of 
trustworthy authority yet prove utterly 


uncalled for. 
& 


Have We Any Great Men? 


Eacu generation puts this question to 
itself. Each generation looks back into 
the past and says, “ There were giants in 
those days.” Each generation finds it 
difficult to realize that its own children 
will catalog as “ great.” names which, so 
long as they were borne by living men, 
were held in no especial reverence. 

To the thoughtful mind these facts 
suggest the deeper question, whether we 
have any real criterion of greatness. All 
things are relative, and the great man of 
one age might be curiously little at an- 
other time or in another environment. To 
the popular imagination a man is great 
if he stands conspicuously above the men 
of his own time. To the philosopher a 


man is great if his achievement in poli- 


tics, science, art, letters, or any well-do- 
ing is a real and permanent addition to 
the world’s fund of utility. It is hardly 
possible by either of-these tests to meas- 
ure our own contemporaries. We cannot 
count the stories of the sky scraper when 
we stand under it, and we of the present 
are destined to be most useful to the fu- 
ture. 

But there is a third way of looking at 
it. Is not the real test after all this—te 
what extent does the personality of any 
individual who stands at the center of 
great opportunities dominate and stand 
above the mechanism that he employs to 
achieve his ends? 

In the age of simple handicrafts the 
great artist was he who, with the rude 
means at hand, could yet express a 
thought greater than the men about hin 
had grasped. In the days of an almost 
primitive warfare, when mace and lance 
did duty for the rifled guns of later times, 
the great military leader was he who, like 
old William of Normandy, could by 
sheer might and superb physical courage 
strike terror into any host against which 
he might lead the charge. In the days 
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of relatively simple business operations 
the great merchant or banker was he who, 
by integrity and prudence, in combina- 
tion with sagacity in seizing opportuni- 
ties, made a better use than his competi- 
tors of very ordinary trade facilities. 

Let all the conditions be changed. The 
artist, the warrior, the merchant of the 
past sink into a relative insignificance. 
New means of expression are discovered, 
and only a Rembrandt, a Van Dyke or a 
Turner can so master them that the per- 
sonality of the artist stands forth su- 
preme over the methods that he employs. 
New weapons are invented, new combi- 
nations of military forces are thought 
out, and only the gigantic personalities 
of a Napoleon, a Grant and a Von Moltke 
show themselves able tocommand themas 
the daring knights of old commanded the 
means of primitive war. The corpora- 
tion and the trust are devised, and only 
those financiers are great who can control 
these new organizations of capitalistic 
power as easily as the banker or the mer- 
chant of a hundred years ago controlled 
the simple partnership and the element- 
ary forms of credit. Washington pa- 
tiently triumphing over the difficulties 
that beset the creation of a new nation of 
thirteen thinly populated States was in 
his day and generation great. But 
Abraham Lincoln, to be supremely great 
in the appalling crisis when those and 
other commonwealths were welded into 
the most powerful nation of the earth, 
had to be a personality large enough to 
stand supreme throughout the greatest 
war that ever had been waged, at the 
center of more trying political complica- 
tions than any statesman ever had re- 
solved, and face to face with more mo- 
mentous moral issues that any executive 
had been called upon to decide. 

Perhaps no better illustration could be 
found of the application of this principle 
to measure relative greatness than that 
which is afforded by the history of Amer- 
ican journalism. In the days of Greeley, 
Raymond, and the elder Samuel Bowles, 
the “ plant ” of a daily newspaper, while 
by no means a small affair, was insig- 
nificant as compared with the men that 
made use of it. The Tribune, the Times, 
the Republican, were names that stood 
for great business enterprises, for im- 
portant news and advertising interests, 
but so entirely did the personalities of 
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the men who conducted them dominate 
them in every particular that the public 
never thought of the businesses as such, 
but only of the men who wielded power 
through them. To-day we have news- 
papers that are larger, more enterpris- 
ing, more varied, and which employ ma- 
chinery that would have staggered the 
imaginations of newspaper men forty 
years ago. But who knows or cares who 
owns or edits them? The great person- 
alities have not appeared who are capa- 
ble of wielding these larger means and 
opportunities, of standing out supreme 
above them, as did the men of earlier 
times. 

Is this also true in the world of states- 
manship, in the professions, and in the 
world of artistic production? Is it true 
everywhere except in the world of 
finance? Meaning by great men not mere- 
ly those who are conspicuous above their 
fellows, but rather those whose person- 
ality stands dominant above the means 
through which they work upon the 
public, are we living in an age when only 
those who serve material interests can 
be called great men? Judged by these 
standards, where are the great men who 
are shaping our political system and our 
intellectual life? 


Southern Ignorance of the Negro 


THE most noticeable phenomenon in 
the unusual discussion just now of what 
is called the negro question is the South- 
ern ignorance of the negro. The South- 
ern white man or woman lives beside the 
negro, employs him in service, sees him 
on every corner, and yet is almost utterly 
ignorant of him. How is this to be ex- 
plained? 

There are parallel facts in the North 
that indicate the answer. We have hard- 
ly a home of the better class that does 
not have one or more Irish Catholic 
servants. Yet how long has it taken for 
our native Protestant people to get any 
knowledge of the capacities of the Irish 
people or of the work and character of 
the Catholic churches and Catholic 
priests that they see every day? Our 
fathers looked on the horde of Irish im- 
migrants that overflooded them as little 
better than savages, whose acquaintance 
was to be shunned, except in the menial 
occupations ; and to this day a multitude 
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of our people are hardly ready to allow 
that the “ Romish ” religion is Christian. 
At present much the same feeling exists 
among us toward the Italians that existed 
fifty years ago toward the Irish. The 
children of the Irish have been educated 
with our children and now we cannot 
tell them apart; but the “ dagoes ” still 
look foreign and talk an outlandish lan- 
guage which we do not care to under- 
stand. They are all about us, at work 
on every road, ever in our sight, but we 
are utterly ignorant of them. They have 
their virtues, their churches, their so- 
ciety which we know nothing of, because 
we do not care to know them. We think 
we know them, but we know only their 
looks, their men’s dark faces and their 
women’s big earrings and _ brilliant 
shawls. 

It is equally true that we do not know 
the Chinese, whom we meet every day. 
We see a blue blouse and high-soled san- 
dals and a long queue and a flat iron and 
a pile of glossy shirts, but we do not see 
the real Chinese man. We know noth- 
ing of him. 

Who does know him, or who knows 
the Italian or the Irishman? It is those 
who have had fellowship of sympathy 
with them, have tried to get into their 
best purposes and to help their highest 
ambitions. The merchant in China does 
not know the Chinese; the man who 
knows them is not the one who talks 
pigeon English down to them, but the 
missionary who studies their language, 
goes into their homes, learns their super- 
stitions and their capacities, distinguishes 
their gentry from their rabble and most 
loves and appreciates them. 

All this indicates why it is that the 
ordinary Southerner is so ignorant of the 
negro. He does not want to know him; 
he avoids him. It is impossible to know 
a person whom you despise and whom 
you are trying to keep down. The ordi- 
nary Southerner’s ignorance of the negro 
is something amazing, and yet something 
which he does not suspect. One would 
think from his talk that he was the only 
one that knew the negro, when, in fact, he 
knows nothing of him. He sees the 
black convict in the chain-gang, or the 
slouchy drunkard by the rum-hole, or the 
pert and loud-voiced “wench” on the 
street- corner, the shuffling field-hand 
who lifts a subservient cap, and he thinks 
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that is the negro. But that is not the 
true negro. In judging a race one must 
never consider its dregs, but only its ef- 
florescence. We talk about the proud, 
gallant, chivalrous Southerner; do we 
mean the Southern crackers and clay- 
eaters? Not at all; we mean the F. F. 
V.’s—they are the Southerners, the 
Southerners that have plantations and 
are called “ Colonel ” and “ Governor,” 
and go to Congress. It is just so with 
the negro race. It is to be judged 
not by its poorest, but by its best, and 
that best the white Southerner knows ab- 
solutely nothing of. He was never in his 
home, never shook hands with him, never 
called him “ Mister.’ How should he 
know him when he has never talked with 
him about his aims and hopes, and does 
not want them satisfied ? 

But there are a few white people who 
really know the Southern negro thor- 
oughly. They are those who have tried 
to get acquainted with him, who have 
tested his intellectual and moral powers 
and are trying to educate and elevate 
him. Many of them are Northerners liv- 
ing in the South; some are of Southern 
birth, like the good bishop whose 
“ Brother in Black” was an utterance of 
In a multitude of 


Christian knowledge. 
cases they have succeeded. Thousands 
of educated, cultivated negro gentlemen 
aud ladies are to be found who hide no 
thought of their hearts from these their 


friends. Thousands more have invested 
their savings of honest labor in their 
homes and are worthy citizens. They are 
worth knowing, just as cultivated white 
ladies and gentlemen and thrifty white 
farmers and mechanics are worth know- 
ing; but for absolute and colossal igno- 
rance of the negro of the South look to 
his white neighbor, who may be a man 
of education, who may be a Senator from 
Louisiana or South Carolina, and who 
never had a doubt that he knows it all. 
& 


The Forgotten Man 


WE refer to that individual whose 
small contribution for charitable pur- 
poses was never exploited in the news- 
papers. Mr. John A. Hobson, Oxford 
man, lecturer on economics for the Ox- 
ford University Extension Delegacy, 
and the author of many books, recently 
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addressed the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture in Philadelphia. In the course of 
that address Mr. Hobson deplored the 
fact that the money distributed by mil- 
lionaires of colossal aggregations was 
obtained too often by corrupt bargains 
with office-holders, control of law courts 
and legislatures, and ruthless crushing 
of independent dealers. He affirmed 
that St. Paul’s Church in London gets 
its gold communion plate from a 
“plunger,” and Mr. Hobson then pro- 
ceeds like Dr. Bascom to warn his hear- 
ers against the acceptance of gifts from 
such tainted sources. 

No one can deny that there is some 
measure of truth in such allegations. 
Microscopic examination of great gifts 
is not always conducive to ethical in- 
ferences. The garment of Altruism, like 
Joseph’s coat, is woven of many colors 
and some of the strands bear the sweat- 
shop imprint. But we are not just now 
concerned with this aspect of the case, 
which is always susceptible of overstate- 
ment. We are more concerned with a 
common and fundamental neglect of our 
time which places the emphasis upon 
resounding philanthropic benefactions, 
while the consideration is overlooked 
that the millions of cheerful givers of 
humble means are the real bone and 
sinew of countless admirably sustained 
charities. If the offerings of multi- 
millionaires were duplicated fifty-fold 
this would not alter the fact that the 
rivulets of twenty-seven millions of 
Church members and many millions 
more outside the Churches incredibly 
surpass in volume the notable contribu- 
tions of the Lords of Industry and the 
Wizards of Finance. The Forgotten 
Man is he who pinches to help somebody 
else and whose steady and consistent, 
tho relatively infinitesimal, contribution 
is the main reliance of boards of man- 
agers. 

Consult any list of contributors to one 
of the myriad benevolent institutions. 
Page after page will read five dollars 
here, two dollars there, one dollar be- 
yond, and so into thousands, not a few 
being from country hamlets to help, say, 
a city seaside mission. A certain church 
raises fifteen hundred dollars a year in 
penny contributions. Probably thousands 
of churches equallyrelyon the wage earn- 
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er’s mite. We know of the ample din- 
mers on Christmas Day for the “ worthy 
poor,” tables set by the bounty of mil- 
lionaires. But what about the Salvation 
Army’s pots and kettles on every street 
corner? Just before Christmas Day we 
have noted that the great majority of the 
people who put their nickels and pennies 
into these same pots and kettles, to the 
accompaniment of sounding cymbals and 
uninviting ‘“ poke-bonnet,” looked as if 
they themselves had long been strangers 
to roast turkey! And yet the Salvation 
Army receipts reached a formidable 
total. 

Suppose one undertakes a collection 
in a factory for any worthy cause. Let 
a popular shopmate “ pass the hat” and 
it is astonishing how the dimes and quar- 
ters clink. Where a church is to be built 
the rich mill owners will give their share 
generously. But the shop girls who 
bring hoarded gold half-eagles earn 
scant wages, and the operatives who 
have a few hundreds in savings banks 
not infrequently contribute double- 
eagles. We believe the Chinese have a 
gift box dedicated to the “ Bright Sun 
God of Self-Restraint.” That “ Sun 
God ” shines more luminously in humble 
homes than most people realize. The pa- 
thetic attribute known as the “ human 
touch” constitutes a vast network of 
clasped hands from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and through its meshes slip in- 
credible sums from the hard pressed and 
at times “ragged edge” constituency 
with which to build the vast dome of our 
national “ Otherdom,” as some one has 
called the altruistic impulse. - 

We would not underrate the signifi- 
cance of gifts like the Slater or the Pea- 
body Fund. We are not indifferent to 
the vast munificence of multi-million- 
aires. We refuse to be drawn into con- 
troversy respecting the methods of cer- 
tain acquisitions. But with all the grati- 
tude showered upon the undeniably gen- 
erous Money King, a gratitude which is 
in danger of becoming a characteristic 
‘American extravaganza, the Forgotten 
Man is entitled to, altho he does not 
claim it, a tardy recognition. Dry up the 
channels of multitudinous offerings from 
those of very moderate means and your 
multi-millionaire would stand aghast at 
the charitable responsibility thrust upon 
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him. The Forgotten Man is a stranger 
to automobiles and broiled live lobsters 
at Delmonico’s; he never “tooled” 
across the continent four-in-hand; he 
will have no mausoleum or tablet of 
bronze erected to his memory. But the 
great and ceaseless tides of charitable 
uplift and blessing which touch every 
shore of human need are perpetually en- 
riched by his self-denial. Splendid is the 
example of him who founds a college or 
endows a library. Heroic is he who, un- 
known and unheralded, draws from his 
slender purse the gift for his fellow man 
which depletes still further his own scan- 
ty income. And the name of the Forgot- 
ten Man is Legion us 


“Better Than a Thousand Mis- 
sionaries ” 


THe Rev. TrmotHy RIcHaArD is a 
chief leader among the missionaries in 
China, honored by converts and man- 
darins alike. He has the statesman’s 
way of looking at religious and civil af- 
fairs. We have therefore been particu- 
larly interested in a paper read by him 
before the Shanghai Missionary Asso- 
ciation last November, and now published 
in The Chinese Recorder. 

Mr. Richard sees an amazing change 
started in China. In eleven out of eight- 
een provinces there is the record of col- 
leges opened for the study of Western 
learning. This is nothing less than revo- 
lution, or the beginning of one. Japanese 
text-books on Western subjects are 
translated by the score into Chinese, and 
circulated by tens of thousands. This 
reform in Education, if persisted in, is of 
the greatest possible magnitude. It af- 
fects 400,000,000 people, and will react 
upon India, Europe and America. No 
greater change has occurred in the his- 
tory of the world than this seems to in- 
augurate. Some 150,000 candidates for 
the Chinese M. A. degree were expected 
this year to answer questions about the 
history of Greece and Rome and the civil- 
ization of the West generally, whilenearly 
ten times as many arecandidates forthe B. 
A. degree. This is an enormous army 
to have their faces turned Westward. It 
is, says Mr. Richards, better than a thou- 
sand missionaries. 

A variety of forces have produced this 
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change, among which the missionary has 
not been the least, the Chinese themselves 
being witness. Merchants’ have done 
something, and foreign diplomacy and 
was have done much, but the infiltration 
of foreign ideas has been especially by 
the sympathetic work of missionary 
teaching and literature. The missionary 
has tried to understand the Chinese. 
Proofs of it are in missionary diction- 
aries, as Morrison’s, Medhurst’s, Wil- 
liams’s, besides a multitude of vocabu- 
laries of dialects, and in the standard 
translation of Chinese classics by Drs. 
Legge, Faber, Edkins and Eitel. 

The suggestions which Mr. Richards 
makes for the guidance of missionary 
work in this extraordinary crisis of 
Chinese history are well worth atten- 
tion. He seems to see not a little mud- 
dling, and blundering work, and he makes 
~e suggestions as the following among 
otners: 


“Not merely prayer for the Holy Spirit; 
but also a mastery of the laws which God has 
fixed for obtaining it. 

“Not merely elementary education; but also 
the highest education; for primary and sec- 
ondary education will then take care of them- 
selves. 

“Not merely extension of the press; but 
also the circulation of the cream of the lit- 
erature of the world. 

“Not merely evangelization of the lower 
classes; but also of the leaders of every class; 
the conversion of one leader being often po- 
tentially the conversion of a thousand follow- 
ers. 

‘Not merely friendly conference of mission- 
aries; but a division of the field to secure far 
more co-operation than at present. 

“ Not merely ecclesiastical union; but ec- 
clesiastical divisions to correspond with civil 
divisions, prefect for prefect; province for 
province; and, above all, co-operation. with 
the Chinese authorities. 

“ Not merely study of the value of the soul 
in its relation to God; but also study of the 
part man should take in political economy and 
social problems generally.” 


lt appears to us that such principles 
as these have their application to re- 
ligious work and influence here at home 
as well as in China. There is food for 
thought in every one of them. We com- 
mend the paper to those in charge of 
missionary societies, and to professors in 
theological seminaries. 
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Local Prohibition 


Tuat State prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, absolutely extinguishing the sa- 
loon over a large territory, is the best, 
where it can be really enforced, we can- 
not deny, and yet it does not seem, a» 
things are, to be the best for the large: 
part of our country. Long experience 
has proved that it Can be enforced in the 
country districts of prohibition States, 
but that in the cities there is usually not 
public sentiment enough to enforce it. It 
is not enforced in Portland and Lewis- 
ton except by a temporary spurt; nor in 
Leavenworth and Wichita. This is the 
reason why Vermont has gone back to 
local rather than State prohibition. 

The future seems to be with this local 
prohibition, the method now accepted for 
Vermont and Massachusetts and Georgia 
and Texas, and a number of other States, 
and in New Zealand. This method has 
special advantages. First, it can be exe- 
cuted. If the people of a town or county 
vote by a majority or, as in New Zealand, 
by a three-fifths majority, to suppress the 
saloon, sheriffs and juries will do their 
duty. They know they are backed by a 
commanding vote. We no longer see the 
demoralizing sight of the police and the 
courts allowing what the laws absolutely 
forbid. 

Further, the method of local prohibi- 
tion is educating. The local option laws 
provide that once in two or three years 
the question may again be submitted to 
the electors, on the demand of a sufficient 
number of citizens. If a mistake has been 
made one way or the other it can be recti- 
fied, and the people are kept interested 
in the question and so are more likely to 
enforce prohibition where it has been 
adopted ; and where the vote has been for 
license it will be to the interest of the 
licensees to keep the evils of the saloon 
as much under control as possible. 

Under these advantages of local op- 
tion, which we have preferred to call lo- 
cal prohibition, the area of prohibition 
has very rapidly grown. In Texas and 
Georgia and a number of other Southern 
States nearly or quite half of the counties 
are “dry.” Prohibition is seen to work 
well where it is adopted, and neighboring 
counties accept it. Thus prohibition is 
spreading in a healthy way and will con 
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tinue to spread until it covers all the ter- 
ritory in which it can be enforced. This 
educative influence is very noticeable in 
Massachusetts, where large towns and 
cities even are able to vote the suppres- 
sion of the saloon, and then to accom- 
plish it. it is seen that so far from be- 
ing an injury to the business prosperity 
of a city it is much to its benefit. 

One further advantage of the law has 
not yet been very much noticed, but is 
likely to be felt in the future. The law 
provides a referendum to the people on 
one important matter. Why not have the 
referendum on other subjects? It is an 
example of the influence of pure democ- 
racy, toward which we are tending, the 
old New England town-meeting system 
of government by the people as a whole, 
rather than by their representatives. 
More popular government, not less, is to 
be desired, and the better ways of com- 
munication now make the methods of a 
democracy possible, where those of a rep- 
resentative republic were required a few 
years ago. 


Js 


Bird Bird protection, which for a 


while was looked upon as 
a fad, has become an eco- 
nomic principle, recognized by legisla- 
tures throughout the whole Union. 
There are State Audubon societies in 
over thirty of the States, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska being the last to form them. 
At a recent meeting of the National Com- 
mittee at Washington, D. C., a plan of 
work was arranged, to supplement the 
educational work that has been done by 
the State societies. It is found necessary 
to make the work national, because no 
single State or group of States can pro- 
tect our migrant birds. The movement 
must also take in Canada and Mexico 
for the same reason. From India word 
comes that the subject has awakened at- 
tention in that country. Game birds have 
been protected for some time, but recent- 
ly the King’s Government has taken the 
step which will go a long ways to pro- 
tect those birds that are slaughtered for 
their skins and feathers. A recent num- 
ber of The Gazette of India gives us this 
decree : 


Protection 


“In exercise of the power conferred by 
Section 19th, of the Sea Custom Act, the Gov- 
ernor-General, in Council, is pleased to pro- 
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hibit the taking, by sea or by land, out of Brit- 
ish India, of skins and feathers of all birds 
other than domestic birds—except feathers of 
ostriches, and skins and feathers exported, 
bona fide, as specimens illustrative of natural 
history.” 


This law, it is thought, will be the easiest 
and most effective of all devices for bird 
protection. A very interesting census 
has recently been taken by Bird Lore, 
showing that the number of birds that 
can be induced to remain in the North 
over winter by feeding and by protection 
is very much larger than was supposed. 


& 


The Catholic Truth So- 
ciety recently asked the 
New York State Super- 
intendent of Schools, Dr. Skinner, if the 
Roman Catholic version of the Bible 
might be read by Catholic teachers in the 
public schools, where the reading of the 
Bible was required, and was told that it 
might. Of course Superintendent Skin- 
ner was right; but this illustrates the 
blundering policy of those strict Protes- 
tant religionists who insist that the Bible 
be read in the schools as a daily religious 
service. It can breed nothing but quar- 
rels. If the Protestant version is read it 
will be regarded as a Protestant service 
which Catholics will object to, and con- 
versely if the Catholic version is ‘read. 
It is better to have no religious service 
than to have a quarrelsome one. In an 
institution for all the people, like the 
public schools, there is no right or justice 
in imposing the religion of one fraction 
of the people, no matter how large, on 
the other fraction. There have been 
cases in which, in a school where the 
children were mostly Jews, they were re- 
quired to learn and sing Christmas 
carols. The true rule is, No religious 
service of any sort in the public school. 
To say that reading the Bible or repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer is not a religious 
service, is to say what is not true. Give 
over the care of religion to the Church. 


& 


A writer in the London Spee- 
tator, discussing the spread of 
Mohammedanism in Africa, 
made the extraordinary and most un- 
guarded statement that the converts to 
Christianity from other religions did not 
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probably number more than 6,000 an- 
nually. There are single missions in 
which that number is exceeded, and a 
writer in a succeeding number of The 
Spectator shows that the total is not far 
from 250,000 a year. It is interesting to 
notice the growth of Christianity during 
the last century. In 1810 Malte Brun 
reckoned the total Christian population 
of the world at 220,000,000, and the same 
writer in 1836 made it 260,000,000. 
Kolbe put the number in 1856 at 370,- 
000,000, and again in 1871 at 390,000,- 
000. The Gotha Hofkalendar, edited by 
von Juraschek, for 1902 reckons up 
535,000,000 Christians, out of a total 
world’s population of 1,544,510,000, or 
34.6 per cent. ; 300,630,000 Confucianists, 
19.5 per cent. ; 214,570,000 Brahmanists, 
13.9 per cent.; 175,290,000 Mohamme- 
dans, 11.4 per cent.; 173,300,000 various 
polytheists, 11.2 per cent.; 120,750,000 
Buddhists, 7.8 per cent.; 14,000,000 
Shintoists, 0.9 per cent., and 10,860,000 
Jews, 0.7 per cent. Of course these fig- 
ures are largely conjectural. Thus Brock- 
haus’s “ Konversationlexicon,” 1902, 
puts Christians at 555,000,000, Moham- 
medans at 245,000,000, and lumps Con- 
fucianists, Brahmanists and Buddhists 
together at 656,000,000. 
& 


The two great in- 
ventions for repro- 
' ducing speech by 
mechanical means, the phonograph and 
the telephone, appeared at first almost 
equally promising. In fact, the prophet- 
ical departments of our newspapers and 
magazines thought the former more im- 
portant and anticipated the early abolition 
of books and the disuse of writing. But, 
while the telephone has been a wonderful 
aid to science and has become a house- 
hold necessity which has largely revolu- 
tionized city and country life, the phono- 
graph has been little more than a curios- 
Ity and a toy. Its record of certain 
sounds is quite imperfect and some of 
our untraveled students of modern lan- 
guages are now speaking their French 
or German with a pronounced phono- 
graph accent. Whether it is better to 
speak French “ aftur the scole of Strat- 
lord atte Bowe” or after the manner of 
a brass diaphragm may be questioned, 
but for languages which we cannot get 
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viva voce it is a valuable substitute and 
has been too much neglected. Recently, 
however, the study of the phonograph as 
a scientific instrument has begun, and the 
Yale professor of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy at the Washington meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science presented a comprehen- 
sive plan for the collection of American 
dialects and aboriginal languages, in fact, 
a phonetic and linguistic survey of the 
whole country. The Imperial Academy 
of Sciences of Vienna has a commission 
for the purpose of obtaining and preserv- 
ing records of dialects liable to become 
extinct. A standard instrument has been 
devised called the “ Archiv-Phonograph,” 
by which the record of two minutes’ 
speech, taken on a flat wax disk, is made 
permanent and duplicable by depositing 
on it by electricity a thin film of nickel. 
Expeditions have already been sent to 
Croatia, Slavonia, Lesbos and Brazil. It 
is obvious that such records will be in- 
valuable to the philologist, who has had 
hitherto to rely upon his ear and memory 
or upon the very inadequate phonetic 
alphabets in comparing the speech of dif- 
ferent races. Now he can have at one 
time in his own study quite exact repro- 
ductions of the speech of men from all 
parts of the world, and from these untir- 
ing and unvarying voices can study their 
accents and intonations at his leisure. 
When we think how little is really known 
of the ancient pronunciation of Greek 
and Latin, or even of Elizabethan Eng- 
lish, we can realize what help such rec- 
cords will be in working out the laws of 
phonetic changes. From the uniformity 
of spelling we get the altogether erro- 
neous idea that living speech is alike 
uniform and unchanging. 


ot 


There has peace come 
back to South Africa 
and the mines are being 
reopened, and the mine-owners of the 
Rand are asking where they shall get la- 
bor. White labor, they say, is too ex- 
pensive, yellow labor not to be thought 
of, and black labor cannot be secured 
without “pressure.” How this “ pres- 
sure” is to be applied is the question. 
The Kaffir is numerous enough, but, like 
some white men, he will not engage in a 
work he does not like if he can find work 


Forced Labor in 
South Africa 
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he does like. Work in the mines is hard 
and the laborers are imprisoned in stock- 
ades, and they are not enthusiastic about 
it, at least for the small wages offered. 
So the proposal is—and the London 
Times approves, and so does Mr. Kidd— 
to put such a heavy house tax on the 
blacks that they will be compelled to 
work in the mines in order to pay it. But 
there are Englishmen who think such 
forcible coercion is not prudent and that 
the millions of blacks may at last resist. 
There are others who, with Sir William 
Harcourt, say this course is “ profoundly 
immoral.” Dr. Archibald Scott, the lead- 
ing man in the Scotch Kirk, has lately 
returned from the Cape, and he says the 
plan is nothing less than the revival of 
slavery, and that the churches must pro- 
test—and they are protesting against 
what the Times calls “ judicious eco- 
nomic and fiscal pressure.” Beyond 
question the general white sentiment of 
South Africa will favor this modified 
slavery, and the people will say that they 
know the Kaffir better than the English 
philanthropists do, but we do not a all 
believe that any British Government will 
permit what they condemned in the days 
of William Wilberforce and George 
Thompson. Better pay fair wages, such 
as white men can live on, or shut the 


m_nes. 
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Once more we have a long letter from 
the Rev. E. T. Mobberly, pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Indianola, Miss., on 
the subject of the white sentiment in that 
town. He declares that his own senti- 
ment, and that of the best citizens, is 
opposed to coercion as applied to the 
negroes. He refers to the second public 
meeting, which reversed the action of 
the first, requesting the negro physician 
to leave town. That physician, he under- 
stands, is living in a neighboring county. 
He admits that there was a general feel- 
ing against negro office-holding, but says 
that the more conservative wished to 
wait till the postmistress’s term was out, 
and try to have her place filled by a white 
man. Mr. Mobberly says: 


“That coercion was the intention even of 
the first meeting.I do not believe, and the 
overwhelming sentiment of the community is 
against coercion of any character.” 

It was, however, practical coercion of the 
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postmistress and the physician. Neither 
dared to continue to serve in Indianola. 
& 


Thothmes IV, whose tomb has lately 
been opened by an American explorer, 
Mr. Davis, was one of the less conspicu- 
ous of the kings of the great Eighteenth 
Dynasty of Egypt, and lived about 1500 
B. C. His father, Amenophis II, en- 
joyed a short but prosperous reign, in 
which he sacked Assyria. His grand- 
father was the greatest of Egyptian 
Kings, Thothmes III, who reigned over 
fifty years and extended the conquests 
of Egypt to their furthest limits in Asia. 
The discovery of this tomb is of great 
importance. The body of the king was 
undisturbed in its magnificent granite 
sarcophagus, covered with texts, and sur- 
rounded by embalmed beef, mutton and 
ducks for his soul’s food, and by perfect 
paintings on the walls. A complete 
chariot of full size is the most remark- 
able object. All these things will go to 


the Bulak Museum. 
& 


An interesting example of the grow- 
ing recklessness of the yellow press of 
this city appears in a heavily displayed 
attack on the Western Union Telegraph 
Company for supplying wires to pool- 
rooms. It declares that the company 
supplies reports to 5,000 poolrooms at 
$17 each per day, aggregating $85,000 
for each working day of the year. Now 
that would make $26,605,000 a year, 
which is more than the gross receipts 
from all sources in 1901, and but a little 
less than the gross receipts for 1902. The 
statement is simply absurd on the face. 
Whether the company ought to serve 
poolrooms is another matter. Mr. Jerome 
says they could break them up by refus- 
ing to serve them, but the law allows, and 
perhaps requires it. 


The French Premier Combes has 
stopped the stipends paid to a cardinal 
and two bishops, because of their opposi- 
tion to the execution of the law against 
the religious associations; whereupon 
the Catholics of their dioceses have raised 
a fund for their support. That is what 
is done everywhere here, and the French 
Catholics would be in a better condition 
if they would all get disestablished in the 
same way. 
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Choice in Life Insurance 


LETTERS of inquiry as to the condition 
of this or that Life company come at 
intervals to THE INDEPENDENT, and are 
briefly answered as best they may be, 
more often privately than publicly. 
Sometimes the inquiry is made more 
difficult by vagueness, as when a man 
says in substance, I want a little insur- 
ance; now what policy and company 
would you advise? Sometimes the 
question is not answerable and even 
seems foolish, as when several of the 
largest companies are named and we are 
asked to say which is the best. Some- 
times, too, a man_ specifically asks 
whether a limited premium or an endow- 
ment policy would be best for him, and 
which company will attain the best re- 
sults. The second clause of this ques- 
tion calls for prophecy, and there is no 
prophet in this office who is willing to 
stake upon his own foresight any more 
than circumstances compel ; the first half 
of the question suggests doubt whether 
the inquirer clearly understands the dis- 
tinction between the forms of contract 
he mentions. Yet there are some gen- 
eral observations which we can offer; 
they may have been offered before, but 
they are always in order and always have 
a possibility of being helpful. 

Everybody should take life insurance; 
so much is past discussion. But every 
man (meaning also woman) who thinks 
of insuring should get a distinct idea of 
the differences between the principal 
policies, namely: the plain life, which 
requires premiums until the end; the 
limited-premium life, and the endow- 
ment; the latter is always limited-pre- 
mium, for premiums must end with ma- 
turity of the contract, but it may be 
limited by their ending sooner. Do not 
confuse limited-premium with endow- 
ment; the distinction is one which is 
rather easily confused, and sometimes 
(not often, but sometimes) a rascally 
agent causes (or allows) one to be mis- 
taken for the other. The precaution is 
to insist upon having the matter made 
clear and to read your policy before pay- 
ing for it. Yet, lest we be misunder- 


stood, which would be highly unjust to 
life insurance as well as to the body of 
agents, let us say that the contract 
should be thus read, not to avoid the 
very rare deceit above mentioned, but 
that you may understand it and not have 
any unreasonable expectations which 
might lead to dissatisfaction afterward. 
Every man ought to decide for himself 
how much premium he can undertake 
and what form of contract is on the 
whole best for him. He ought to be the 
best judge; possibly he is not, but he is 
the one who must abide by the results of 
the decision and so he should take the re- 
sponsibility of making it. Advising with 
the agent is reasonable, for he ought to 
be both competent and honest; but the 
insured should make his own decision. 
As between companies the case is 
much simpler. It is an academic proposi- 
tion that the woman you think of marry- 
ing is possibly not the very best one in 
the world for you, and you can debate 
this question when you have nothing bet- 
ter to do; meanwhile, you can’t wait un- 
til you have met and considered them all. 
Good companies, like good women, are 
all good. Take the one that is brought 
to you by fortune (or whatevér it is) 
and seems to suit your case. Therewith 
abide and be content, neither changing 
to another nor making a brew of worry 
in your soul lest some other might have 


been better. 
& 


How many of the readers of this para- 
graph take the risk of crossing a slippery 
street on the run before an oncoming truck 
or trolley car, simply to save afew seconds’ 


time? How many get on and off a car 
in motion? How many push in a crowd? 
How many go about their daily work in 
deadly proximity to dangerous machin- 
ery? How many are sure that the ele- 
vators in their apartments and office 
buildings are properly inspected? How 
many pass part of every day on railroad 
trains? How many, in fact, are taking 
risks daily of one kind or another which 
they know they ought not to? Finally, 
how many have an accident policy? 
Why not? 
641 
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The New Anti-Rebate Law 


RAILROAD companies appear to regard 
with much favor the new law concern- 
ing rebates, and are making it very use- 
ful as a warrant for cutting off special 
privileges of many kinds that have been 
enjoyed by certain shippers, or for giving 
notice to shippers that absolutely nothing 
which is in effect a rebate or discrimina- 
tion will be permitted. It will be remem- 
bered that they did not oppose the bill, 
which was introduced and supported by 
Senator Elkins, himself largely interested 
in railroads. In fact it was a bill in the 
interest of the railroad companies, while 
at the same time it was for the good of 
the public, so far as the more effective 
prevention of rate discrimination in favor 
of monopolistic combinations is con- 
cerned... As a rule the companies have 
not granted rebates because they wanted 
to do it. Naturally they have preferred 
the higher rates of the published tariff. 
This new law—or amendment of the old 
one—with its penalties for shippers who 
receive,or even “solicit,” any “ rebate, con- 
cession, or discrimination,” enables them 
not only to cut off safely the rebates or 
special privileges which may have sur- 
vived the injunctions, and which they 
have not willingly granted, but also to 
say plainly to shippers who have been 
favored—as they have recently been say- 
ing in Chicago and elsewhere with con- 
siderable emphasis—that there-will be no 
such concessions hereafter. They are 
also supported in this attitude by the 
fact that the changes made by the law 
facilitate the successful prosecution of 
railroad companies that give or even offer 
concessions. 

Shippers have been told not only that 
the special privileges will not be granted, 
but also that they cannot safely attempt 
to secure such concessions. Some say 
that if such warning has been given, it is 
in the interest of strong lines against 
comparatively weak roads that have been 
inclined to yield to the solicitation of 
large shippers for discriminating rates, or 
to offer such rates for the purpose of get- 
ting traffic. But the consolidations have 
left very few weak roads outside of the 
bonds of community of interest. The 
announced policy extends to the passen- 
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ger business. On the 6th inst. the pas- 
senger managers of the roads west of 
Chicago unanimously voted to cut off the 
privileges and concessions heretofore 
given to influence traffic that crosses State 
lines. 

Strict obedience to the law will in- 
crease the receipts of the railroad com- 
panies. A determination on the part of 
the most powerful railroad corporations 
to enforce it against all violators, be they 
shippers or carriers, may tend to promote 
more complete consolidation of the rail- 
roads. At the same time their obedience 
and their determination to make all others 
obedient will clearly be for the good of 
the public, because there will thus be pre- 
vented that unjust discrimination in 
freight charges which has oppressed and 
even ruined weak independent producers 
and manufacturers for the enrichment of 
the strong who were willing to break the 
laws. The railroads now feel a need of 
higher rates that will increase their net 
income. Tariffs have already been ad- 
vanced, and a complete exclusion of con- 
cessions will add something to the re- 
ceipts. Owing to the higher cost of la- 
bor and supplies there was an increase 
last year of nearly 9 per cent. in operat- 
ing expenses. On this account an in- 
crease of about 6 per cent. in gross earn- 
ings was accompanied by a decrease in 


net. 
& 


THE cost of the 3,700 miles of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway to date has been 
$192,300,000, but this does not include 
an appropriation of $47,000,000 for re- 
newing rolling stock, or about $25,000,- 
ooo for river and harbor improvements, 
colonization and mining surveys. 


....Owing partly to a disagreement 
with the independent manufacturers the 
American Window Glass Company will 
close its plants this week, and will intro- 
duce as rapidly as possible in all of them 
the glass-making machines by the use of 
which the cost of production is reduced 
by about 40 per cent. The machines dis- 
place much highly paid skilled labor. 

....Dividends announced: 

Commercial Cable Co., quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable April rst. 


anhattan R’way Co., quarterly, 134 per 
cent. and 1 per cent. extra, payable April rst, 
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THOMSON’S 
‘QLOVE-FITTING 


CORSETS 


In many styles—for many fig- 
ures at prices from $1 to $25— 
but all alike in the one vital par- 
ticular, they are all ‘““GLOVE- 
FITTING” and gowns fit like 
a glove when worn over them. 
Leaders for thirty-five years, 
Thomson’s “GLOVE-FIT- 
TING” CORSETS still repre- 
sent the acme of style and per- 
fect fit for every figure. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 


{LIT NT” SOLE M’F’RS, 
ABIT-HIP 345-347 Broadway, New York. 


<““ EUROPE. ww 


April 4th, May 9th, June 20th— AN) Burope via ; 
Mediterranean Route, 85 days, $630; 107 days, $810. 
June 27th, July 4th— British Isles, Holland, Bel- 


— 2 France, with ——— to sy’ 7 al 
e ne, Switzerland, and italy, ys, 
2a); "00 “days, $965; 60 days, $b. BETTER THAN GOLD 
July 4th— London, Switzerland, Germany, and 

Paris, 46 days, $285. 
July 4th— Special Vacation Party, 66 days, $420. | hardens the gums and purifies the 
Write for illustrated amen ~ 2 ~ presrem, also “ Rail and Ocean.’ breath and mouth. 

yma ree. 


cmSeeaeesa co SAVES TEETH 


113 Broadway, N. Y.; 26 School Street, Boston, Mass.; 
220 South Clerk Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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for the teeth. It prevents decay. It 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
6he WALTER SANITARIUM, 


Walter’s Park, (Weruersvilie), Pa. 
Open all the year. All modern conveniences. Send for illus- 
trated booklet. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital! ; visit before eee. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa, 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 


Twventy-secend Season. Limited Parties. Unex- 
celled Arrangements. Every detail for Comfort. 

Leisure in Sightseeing. Terms reasonable. Address, 
r. and Mrs. H. 8S. Paine, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


"INTERPINES” ss sine 


torium for the treatment 
of disorders of the nervous 
system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen, New York. 
Washington, 
de” The Hamilton "3x" 


ldth and K Sts., N. W.—A select Family and Transient hotel whe 
- can feel at Home. Modern in ite ap intments. Re arioes 
_ Rates $2.50 per day and up, Special rates by week and 
onth. Write for particulars. IRVING O. BALL, Prop 


16" Tour 


NGL 

First 5M GLAND 
l6th the same tour reversed. 

WM. T. SHEPHERD, 372 Boylstou St., BOSTON 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send four cents (postage) for Illustrated book ti 
Holidays in Snetanl, describing Cathedral Roate, i 
= Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts. Pamphlets (free} 
feet eh Boren attoek et Helland, Roval Mail 
— fo- ~E amship Line, England to Continental 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 
362 Brondway, . New York. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors, 




















Gibraltar, Naples, Italy. Vi- 
enna, Germany, The Rhine, 
AND SGOTLAN 

A 
April lith. 12 persons on \D June 











—_—-* SIXTH AVENUE. 








THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 





TRY THEM FOR 
Es Coughs, Colds, 
uae Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Prowse Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat. 


Ahh Meru to Bred 


Fac-Simile 
Signature of 





HE CAN. 


Because he has been over the road. 


A Grocer down in Texas said that when he first 
put in a stock of Postum Food Coffee he concluded to 
try it himself to know how well he could recommend 
it to his customers. He says: “I quit using coffee 
and had Postum prepared according to directions on 
the package and found it a most healthful, toothsome 
beverage. 

“I had been troubled seriously with stomach trou- 
ble, but after leaving off coffee and using Postum I 
gradually got better and better. That interested me 
so I persuaded my Mother-in-law, who is over sixty 
and a confirmed coffee drinker, to quit coffee and 
drink Postum. 

“She has guffered for years with stomach trouble 
and food coming up in her throat after eating. As 
soon as she quit coffee and began using Postum this 
distress stopped and she has been getting better and 
better ever since. . 

“A short time ago a lady who was starting West 
bought up my entire stock of Postum for fear she 
could not find it where she was going. 

“From my own experience one can readily see that 
I can recommend Postum very highly.” Name given 
by Postum co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

To Teachers—Upon request the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., of Battle Creek, Mich., will send you free and 
prepaid an interesting education booklet for each one 
of your scholars. The subject is foreign travel and 
the book is handsomely illustrated. Let us know im- 
mediately to how many scholars you would like to 
present these little souvenirs. The supply is limited 
and there will be no reissue. 


The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. CG. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete,Comfortable and Up-to- 
date Hotel. 

American and European Planss 


Take Penn. R. R. cabsto Hotel. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York... .« 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Copvenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
— secured and retaimm for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 





WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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Cures a You Sleep 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the Gistressing 
and often fatal affections for which it is recommend 
For more than twenty years we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there is nothing better. Creso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 

ALL VRUGGISTS 


VAPO-CRESOLENE ae 


€ Fulton Street, 
L 128 Notre Dame ‘Street, 


w York 
Canada ; 


J Oe 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1902, $23,176,440.19 
Liabilities ‘ .  20,425,522.07 
Surplus , .  $2,750,938,12 

















STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building 


F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 





HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for fur- 
nishing the home. It includes a full line of 


Our Standard for the 


Eddy Refriger, ators, past quarter century 
Crockery, China and G' Cutlery, U 
wT pies et ee te 


hor 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Callar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick Room Appliances, 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 45st ST., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


FINANCIAL 








Spencer Trask 8 Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





J. & W. Seligman & (Co, 
BANKERS, 


21 Broad St., New York. 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, 
Payable in Hny Dart of the orld. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California. 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t. STUYVESANT FISH, Vier 
Pres't. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres't. GILBERT C. THORS, 
Vice-Pres’t. GEORGE 8 8 HICKOK, Cashi'r. EDWARD J. BAL 
WIN, Ass’t Cashier. FRED'K O. FOXCROFT, Ase’t Cashi'r. 


The National Park Bank of new York 





Surpla 4, 
DIRECTORS. Josep h T. Moore, Stuyvesant 8 
Hart, Charles Stermbach Charles Scribner, Edward 
mont, Lys > kok, Goork 
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HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers anda Dealers in 


United States 


Government 


BONDS 


New York 


Boston 








Guaranteed — 
Mortgages 


On New York City Real Estate, For 
Sale, in Sums to Suit Purchaser, by 


The Lawyers’ [lortgage 
Insurance Co., 
37 Liberty Street, New York. 


Capital and Surplus paid in - $1,250,000 


DIRECTORS. 


RICHARD M. HURD, President 


Edwin W. Coggeshall Geo. H. Squire 
Joseph S. Auerbach William H. McIntyre 
Clarence Cary Henry R. Winthrop 
Joel B. Erhardt Myer S. Isaacs 
Cecil C. Evers John T. Lockman 
Charles S. Fairchild Henry Morgenthau 
Anson W. Hard David B. Ogden 
Henry E. Howland George L. Rives _ 
James H. Hyde O. Egerton Schmidt 
Herbert B. Turner 











THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, 
MAIN OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
NO. 20 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 


January 12, 1908. 
_NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY THE 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called “ The Annual 
Record of the Assessed Valuation of Real and Personal Estate 
Queens and 
be open for 


1ST DAY OF APRIL, 1903. 


During the time that the books are open to public inspection, 
plication may be made by any person or corporation claiming to 
deaggrieved by the assessed valuation of real or persona! estate 
have the same corrected. 

In the Borougn of Manhattan. at the S——_ of the Depart- 

adway. 
b of The Bronx, at the office of the Department, 
ng. One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Street 
er Avene. 

nthe Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of th 
Municipal Building. mn wero 
. In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Department 
yn Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long Island 


In the Borough of Richmond, at the office of the Departm 
Masonic Building, Stapleton. 7 iat 
. Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applications only 

the main office in the Borough of Manhattan. 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of per. 
‘hal estate must be made by the person assessed at the office 
adi Jepartment in the Borough where such person resides, 

‘n the case of a non-resident carrying on business in The Cit 
~t ew York, at the office of the Department of the Boroug! 
wes ts of business is located. between the hours of 
ee’ M. and 2 P. M., Tr on Saturday, when all applications 

ut be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon. 


JAMES L. WELLS, President. 
WILLIAM 8. COGSWELL, 
GEORGF J. GILLESPIE, 
SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 
RUFUS L. SCOTT, 
Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments, 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE ORIENTAL BANK, 
at the close of business on the 26th day of February, 1903: 
RESOURC 


$1,856,813.75 


Leans and discounts 
631,186.76 


Due from approved reserve agents 
Banking house and lot ' 
Other real estate... ..........+eeeees - 52,162. 
—————_ 182,162.60 
848,150.00 
258,077.07 
" al tenders and circulating notes of 
National Pe tie 105,305.00 
Cash items—viz.: Bills and checks 
for the next day’s exchanges 
Other items carried as cash 
96,262.79 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided ee 

taxes pai 115,911.66 
Due depositors 458.49 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers, 

and savings 846,511.49 
Amount due not included under any of the 

above heads—viz.: Unpaid dividends.......... 1,076.33 

$3,427,957.97 
State or New York, County or New YorRK, ss: 

NELSON G. AYRES, President, and JOSEPH E. KEHOE, 
Cashier of the Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at No. 122 Bowery, in the City of New York, in 
said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says that 
the foregoing report, with the schedule accompanying the 
same, is true and correct in all respects, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, and they further say that the usual 
business of said bank has been transacted at the location 
required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in 
compliance with an official notice received from the Super- 
intendent of Banks designating the 26th day of February, 
1903, as the day on which such report shall be made. 

NELSON G. AYRES, President. 
JOS. E. KEHOE, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and geworn to *y both deponents, 
the third day of March, 1903, before me. 

EDWARD NASH 


[Seal of pow.) Notary Public, 
Kings Co, Certificate filed in New York County. 


less current expenses and 
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Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


oo \ ee $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, aa $11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secrezary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, Gustav H. SCHWAB, ai S. KENNEDY, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLES §S. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, . O. MILLS, 
JoHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F.VIETOR, LeEwisCass LEDYARD, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. ORR, yous STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, A P 











JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H.MACY,JR. JOHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE, 
EDWARD COOPER, Wu. D. SLOANE, OHN J. PHELPS, 


- eles a Se 40 | 
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D% $5,000,000 S% tally $1 
D7, 


20-YEAR GOLD BONDS 


(NOT SUBJECT TO TAXES.) 
Principal and Interest ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


Acceptable securities are deposited with the State, guaranteeing both Principal 
and Interest. These Bonds are a better investment than Government Bonds for the 
following reasons : F 

These bonds yield a much higher rate of interest than Government Bonds. 

They may be paid for in installments—should the subscriber so desire—thus 
placing them within the reach of men with limited capital. 

Should q subscriber fail to continue the payment of his installments he may assign 
his bond to a second party and receive value for his subscriptions. 

The subscriber to these bonds will, in addition to the guaranteed interest of 5%, 
participate in any further earnings. 

The undersigned has been authorized to dispose of $5,000,000 of these Bonds, in 
lots to suit purchasers. For further particulars address. 
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J. A. BUCKNELL, 170 Broadway, New York City. men mf 
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Price 40 « 


TO PROVE that Every Business Office § ::;. 


Needs Daus’ Tip Top Duplicator, a complete apparatus will be sent (without deposit) on 10 days ~ = it 
trial. Price, complete, $7.50, subject to a special discount of 334% or $5 net—if satisfactory. a 
It is the best, simplest and cheapest device for making 100 copies from Pen-written 1 
and 60 copies from Type-written original. No mechanism to get out of order, 00 

washing, no press, no printers’ ink. The product of 22 years’ experience in Duplicators. Sen GI 
Jor circulars and samples of work. 


FELIX F. DAUS DUPLIGATOR GO., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York MIl-28 
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1876— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th 
Loans upon Real Estate... . _ 


ETHEL CONSOLIDATED 
MINES 


A PRODUCING PROPERTY. 


40 Claims. mhesos Mother Lote Veins * 


_— property is covered with dense 
Tim ber.— ee of magnificent timber worth 
fully $1,000,000. is will be marketed. 


—From creek on property suf- 
Water Power. ficient power con be de 
veloped to run 5,000-ton plant. 

x- + deep level tunnel now 
matt Tunnel. ven 4 miles on main 
vein, all in ore, will open u being Lp — of 7 | 


ground in the world. Wi 
tunnel which made so many millionaires. 


—Over 3,000 feet of tunnels and 
Development.” upraises have blocked out 75- 
tons of ore worth Deep level tunnel will open 
up in first 2,500 feet Drone ‘worth $6,300,000. 


80=tom MUTI. troducing concentrates worth 
$160.00 per ton. 

—The mine is Poe ughl i 
Eq quipment. in every. respect — ‘- reaped 
nill. cludes 8 drill air compressors, electric light- 


ing pleat, & tramways, ore bunkers, saw mill and all nec- 
essary bi 


650=ton MUTE foiSutwen ronan solace. 
nent of the mill to 650 tons and for a smelter. 
Engineer in Charge. %4; hi under woes 


personal supervision the work is prosecuted, hae 
years’ practical experience. Was engin + 
great Comstock e. 

—The Trustees are Manufacturers ane 
Trustees. Bankers who invested their 
money in the company, belie id 53. ] be a better in- in- 
vYestment than a Mane: facturing 

—Dividends nae ron earnin 

Dividends. >} will begin in See next at the ra’ 
of 12% on par value of stock. Will be 1 ly increased 
vhen mill is enlarged and smelter is buil 


Treasury Stock. 422%) block of Cumu- 


uy stock will be sold for the purpose of e pares mill 
t 650 tons, drive four mile tunnel, build smelter, etc. 
ce 40 cents per share, par value $1.00. At this price it 

vill pay 30g on investment. 


Experts’ Reportse taps wil be sent to 
— interested. Three celebrated experts unite in the 


ay that the Ethel Consolidated be one of the 
largest mines in the world. Address, 


GEO. B. McMANAMON, 
411-28 Williamson Bidg., - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

















31_YEARS Quieres 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mafl to any address, 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office oe katablished 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


ONE CENT =: 


will ort 
you “How t -— add yd ae and sone 4 a too. Did pied be 
ever hear of 


Deposit ‘of the Gold Coin? 


he highest development of the real estat t- 
gage te Sound in Our Sinking Fund. Full "tact 
ins re i CO. sent on a ‘cE. to 


fe INS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 














WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought fer Cash. 
CHAS. E. G iN, ~ 181 State Street, 
= Mass, < 





DIVIDENDS 


MANBATIAR PAREN OT GOMPA 


NY. 
95 Broad wi ork, March 5th, 1903. 
SEVENTY SIXTH oQUARTE IDEND. 
uarterly dividend of O AND THREE-QUARTERS PER 
. (184%) on the capital stock of this vompeny for the quarter 
oa ae h Sist, 1903, and an additional dividend of ONE PER 
CENT. (1%) from the surplus earnings of the pine months endi 
March 8ist, 1903, have been decla payable at this Le oa 
after W eduiesda} , April ist, 1908. The tranetes books will be 
on Frida 18th, at 3 o’clock P. M., and will be re- phone 5. on 
Wedne: ay, ies Sth, at 4 o’clock A. M. 
Ww. MoW ILLIAMS, Treasurer. 








THE GOMMERGIAL GABLE GOMPANY. 
New York, March 8, 1908, 
Dividend No. 55. A quarterly dividend of two per cent. will be 
paid April ist, 1903, to stockholders of record on March 20, 1903, 
The transfer books will be closed March 20 and reopened April 2 
E. C. PLATT, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 
80 Broad Street, New York. 
20TH REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 





mailed. 
Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 16th day 
of March, 1908, and reopen April ist, 1908. 


E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


IN — 





1903 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, - $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, « - 7 ~ . 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, - + 7 - - 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 





New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 
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A POLICY ww rn: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


‘~ It ats immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
je esta’ 

It aes a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees, are unsurpassed. 

if you wanta policy for which yeu will pay about half the 

mium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington's 
—— terchangeable-Term Policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
EB. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 
1850 — THE —1903 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS. Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JAMES R PLUM, Leather. 


% 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, { Pres't Title Guarantee 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success. are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. ? 


Assets over = = = 
Insurance in Force, over 


$8,600,000 
$45, 000, 000 


Gj 


\ —. 
aims aT wil 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 


‘WM. B. FRANKLIN, «= «= #£Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - ~ ~ - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, * ~ - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, « Asst. Secretary 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January 1st, 1903. 


ASSETS.. ey ee ee 
LIABILITIES... Jecccccccess 3. su dstows 19,281 ,299.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, =- - Boston, Mass, 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,61 0,76 


3,504, 606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued.: 
CASH Seen pe upon all policies. 
Bi policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa 
chusetts Statute. 
©"Pamphiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Uffice. 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National, ot Hartford, 
CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
Capital Stock, Bue come $} 00. 
. - ‘23151 8 


Re-Insurance 
Unsettled Losses and “other claims ¥333 
1,55 soe 74 
o+-++ $6,205,393 Ti 


Net Surplus 
JAMES NICHOLS, President 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 





Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1908 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Aasat. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-third 
Anuual Statement. 


nt CINE 2 k:.andtentinsntiensemeinsimeanteremneae $500,000.08 
Reserve Tor re-insurance and all other claims coos 1,710,780.33 4 
Surplus over all Liabilities "179,821.48 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1908...$2.534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


———— —— 
THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magasine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one yee, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
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Berkehnne LifeltROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


Insurance Company, . 
PITTSFIELD, . - MASSACHUSETTS. 


INCORPORATED 1851, 346 Broadway, New York. 


The definite surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 
— by the stassneh anette a Parseere 

aw, in accordance with which al/ policies of the BERKSHIRE j i 
are issued, the solid financial condition of the Company. its A Life Insurance Comp ad especially adapte a 
large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, | for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
and its promptness in ing all legitimate claims, make the busi P. ss l t 
BERKSHIRE & most desirable company for the policy holder usiness men. ermanent, giving a large amoun 
and the agent. For circuiars and rates address : of indemnity for the family ; temporary, guarantee- 
New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, | ; ins death while en ed 

cor. Murray Street, New York. ns at low cost ogumat loss by 8 . tg ° ty 

J. H. ROBINSON, * a General Agent. | inspeculative operations. It specially provides for 


practical wants. 


—43)D YHAR— 


Home Life Insurance Company 


Of NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 





EB. W. SCOTT, President. 














Admitted Assets $14,432,216. Contingent Fund 
Policy Reserve, Etc 12,025,748. Net Surplus 1,323 407. 
Dividend-Endowment Fund 983,060. Insurance in Force 65,258,568. 





A CONTINENTAL POLICY MEETS EVERY RE- 


QUIREMENT FOR ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE FIRE 
INSURANCE. 





ITS VALUE IS BASED ON FACTS NOT PROMISES. 


IT is an American Company. 
IT has complied with the laws of your State and is approved by your State 
Insurance Department. 
IT is a stock company and you have no liability beyond the premium paid. 
IT has paid nearly fifty million dollars to its policy holders for losses. 
IT paid in full all its losses in the great Chicago and Boston Conflagrations. 
IT has a reserve fund of over $5,000,000 equal to the unearned premium on 
every policy in force, 
and in addition to this fund 
IT has a surplus above every liability of over $5,000,000 more, which, with 
the capital of $1,000,000 makes a further fund of $6,000,000 protect- 
ing its policy holders against every emergency, such as, for instance, a series 
of great fires in a number of our large cities. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES. 
__ Continental Building, Western Department, 


46 Cedar Street, New York. Rialto Building, Chicago, 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 

















‘aie THE INDEPENDENT 


Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 2th, 1908. - 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit te following statement of tt affatre on the ist of December, t 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to 81st December, 1902 heenscvscsegensgamasconavesssacessevaruenseaseoetinsonads $8,293,079, 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, 1902.. pec ccccceneccessccccsecccesecesscncancccccsecesces censeceseeccesesoosesseces 


Total Marine Premiums............+++ pe capoccccecsee a cedccccccccccccccccsboccccceccoscconsecelescsesecooecetococesos sevveeeenne 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to $18t December, 1902.....00.-ce.sscecccccescccccesscecectasseccevessescetecsecccese 
Spteyens received during the year 








Losses paid during the year which were qastenaped tn 1901 dnd poorvieds yeies... Sesteee +» $288,529.68 
Losses peourred, ‘cetimated and patd in 192... oe ecccecccecccccccnsesesoenccescoosececcccccoesesesees . + «1,258,611.19 


: “8,905.68 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses........ 

The  Comspeny has the following Assets, viz. : 

United States and State of New York Stock ; City. Reo os and other Securities... 

Loans secured by Collateral, and special deposits n Banks and Trust Company, 

Real Estate, corner Wall and William Streets, cos ° 

Advanced on account of Real Estate and Lien held thereon........... e-cesecce ecccctodoocce eo ccccceccccosccesesccccccece 

Other Real Estate and Claims due the Company.......+csseserssess eesocvcece ececeevreess eseeee seeeevceresscoveuseves ce ssces 

rr een SEG WNs Messrs, .......00c0sscnsjogteinebsedaccnccerepsatécennecmansececsoous goncedcees eccccccacessocs 

Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay losses bene potions payable in somes countries........... 

GIRS OD TORRE, 2 occ rcccccccccccccvcteccvccocococcsbescccedacedeibeedecceccoccesocesoccoesocecessocesnes eccccccce co cco ee 2, 60 
Amount. eocecccceccccocos eceecee Secveccccce eocesese os 611,430,068 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding | Saptiqeates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represent: 

on and after Tuesday, the third of February n 

The outstanding certificates of the issue 0 of "1897 will be redeemed and le to the bettese thereof, or their legal represen’ 
epee omer Tuesday; tee third pe.) February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The ‘certificates to De produced at 

yment, and cancelle 

A dividend of Borsy per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 

for which Certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. caverune. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


GUSTAV AMSINCE, JAMES @. DE FOREST, FRANCIS H. H. LEGGETT, 
N. BEA WILLIAM E. DODGE ' CHARLES D ; LEVERICH, 
BACON, CORNELIUS ELDERT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
WILLIAM % BOULTON, EWALD FLEITMANN, GEORGE H. MACY : 
VERNON H. BROWN CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, CHARLES H. MARS OHN L. BR 
DRON P. BROWN, ANSON Ws HARD . H.. MOO DOUGLAS ROB 
JOSEPH | . CHAPMAN, JOHN D WLEET Pave P, MORTON, QUSTAY. H. SCHWAB 
GEORG ©. CLARK. LEWIS GASB eDYARD, HENRY PAKISH, WILLIAM C STURG 


c A. RAVEN ident. Re I BY d Vice- mt. ‘ 
F. A. PARSO ONS ‘Vice-President. Aa ko. SON sd v Vise Peccidents j 


4 Annual che , ré Mla 
Statement = . 
—OF THE— OF NEW YORK. 


lg an established record for progressi 
ness, liberality and clearness of its pe 
contracts. It was the first company to it 


ASSOCIATION duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. FEAGVURE 


Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. . 
ZANUARY 2, secs THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTE 


ASSETS, = «= « §$6,164,163.39 Loans at 5% 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital $500,000.00 Paid-up Values 


Reported and Unadjusted Leames 1 not yet Extended Insurance 


All - a Liabilities **“?? 7! sae . 

Reserves 4,470,677.07 

Net Surplus beyond Cagites Reserve and 4 Provision is also made for both 
all Liabilities 688,269.77 


$6,164,163.39 
— OFFICERS — _Insura.nce Protection 


ELIHU ©, IRVIN, President. hed and Investment | 
THEO. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-Vresident. 
WILLIAM MUIR, 2d_Viee-President. 


= 
. @. GARRIGUES, + Soc'y and Treas Sample policies and rates will be g 
aes | application to the Home Office. 
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ESTABLISHED 1802. THE GREATEST CONVENIENCE 


OF THE DAY. 


TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 


lor over a hundred years have been universally In Your Resid ence. 


ecognized as the standard of excellence. 





ye annual edition—contains a more complete : . 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY, 


ssortment and fuller cultural directions than 


ny other seed annual published. It contains Connecting with One Million Stations 
28 large-size pages, and in addition 16 full- h h h 
page, half-tone plates, and is in every respect throughout the country. 


and without exception the most complete, most 


Biable and most beautiful of American Gar- 1) 1 THE NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE C0., 


. M. THORBURN & GO.,, 81 Willoughby Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
36 Cortlandt St., New York. 160 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J. 




















1 [ Cerriricares of The Audit Company 

4 of New York covering accounting and 

lil € physical examinations of properties are ac- 

cepted by financial houses in the United States 
and abroad 2nd are often made the basis of 

Mattre 88 underwriting agreements involving large sums 


of money. 


| Protectors The Audit Company 


Aids clients to determine proper plans for 
) Quilted, of Bleached Muslin bot stock and bond capitalization. 
Arbitrates upon cc sflicting financial interests 
: of industrial firms and companies, pro- 
tween, are the best, being washable, viding a fair basis for consolidation, 
'and are most durable.. Sizes for May be consulted for advice on any subject 
| double beds, single beds, cribs and ein ri sia sera ase 
cradles bound ready for use. May be named in mortgages covering indus- 
trial and other bonds—in cases of special 
For Sale agreements which safeguard the lien or 
by all Dry-Goods Stores income—to certify whether such provi- 
. sions are being carried out. 


Excelsior Quilting Zo. THe Aupit ComPANy oF NEw York 
Laight and Uarick Streets Codd and William Ste, Laalld and Monroe St, 


New York City. Chicago. 
Rew York : Ancavbse BLpe., 15th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





sides, with pure white wadding be- 

















